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THE two memoirs printed here were written by" 


the late Lord Keynes to read to a small audience 
of old and intimate friends, of whom I was one. 
Over a long period, we met together two or three 
times a year, dined at a restaurant, and after 
dinner revived our memories of the past by listen- 
ing to one, or more often two, memoirs read aloud 
by different members of our company. 

In later years such meetings were frequently 
held in Lord Keynes’s house—once, I remember, 
we met on a summer evening at Tilton under the 
South Downs. Very frequently we met at No 46 
Gordon Square. 

Lydia would welcome us and usher us upstairs 
to the great room which Maynard had had con- 
structed by throwing the drawing-rooms of Nos 46 
and 47 into one. Maynard would lie, half-reclining 
on a couch, to rest his heart, with a reading-lamp 
beside him and his head in shadow, joining in 
sometimes with his own memories of the events or 
persons spoken of by whoever was reading. 

The first of these memoirs needs no introduc- 
tion—the subject is of great historical importance. 
It provides an extremely clear analysis of the 
characters and the lives of the men responsible for 
continuing the food-blockade of Germany in 1919 
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for months after the signing of the Armistice. 
That policy appeared politically unwise to the 
best judges at the time; their view was afterwards 
confirmed by the fact that the continuance of the 
blockade was most effectively exploited by Hitler, 
and most useful to him in building up his position 
by propaganda against the Treaty and the Treaty- 
makers of Versailles. 

Both memoirs are printed here as they were 
written, with the allusions and personal jokes 
which were immediately understood by the circle 
to which they were read. I have not laboured to 
explain them all, but I have added a list of those 
names which were not mentioned in full, in order 
to prevent misunderstandings, or obscurities. But 
the reader of this book is asked to remember that 
he is privileged. He is hearing what was written 
only for the ears of those to whom the writer could 
speak entirely without reserve, and who would 
never mistake his meaning. Truth and wit are felt 
by many to be rather shocking virtues which should 
appear in public only if they are decently veiled. 
There are no veils here, but then these memoirs 
were not written for publication, and the reason 
they are published now is not because of their great 
interest or because of their literary merit—though 
they are, I think, among the best things that Lord 
Keynes ever wrote; they are published by his 
Executors in order to carry out an express desire 
in his will that these papers, and these alone of 
his unpublished writings, should be printed. 

= DAVID GARNETT. 


Dr Melchior was certainly read before January 
1932, and probably in the summer of 1931. 
D. G. 
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DR MELCHIOR” | 


None of the officials in London who were 60۵ =" 


x ر‎ 


nected with the Peace Conference knew when it 
was going to start. This was in accordance with 
the Prime Minister’s usual method. There must be 
plenty of officials to hang about in case he might 
need them; but the real business of the Conference 
was to be done by himself and the other two (or 
perhaps three) ‘getting together’, and the less the 
officials knew of what was going on, the freer his 
hands would be. On a certain date, therefore, 
which would not be announced beforehand, the 
Prime Minister would leave for Paris; but the pro- 
ceedings would begin with informal conferences 
` between the Great Ones, and when the officials 
would be wanted or what they were to do either 
eventually or in the meantime was quite uncertain. 

This left them in a most awkward dilemma. An 
early departure for Paris probably meant that 
there would be nothing whatever to occupy them 
when they got there, while there was a great deal 
of business to complete in their usual offices in 
London. On the other hand most of those who 
had managed to get appointed to the Conference 
Staff had made themselves very important on the 
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subject, and it would not do at all for the Confer- 
ence to begin without them. Besides, as everyone’s 
position was quite undefined in relation to the 
others and to the work, there was great danger 
that those on the spot might ‘get in’ first. Lastly, 
the rooms in the Hotel Majestic were reputed to be 
of unequal excellence, and he who arrived last 
might fare worst. 

In the face of these problems I decided to com- ` 
promise by sending on my secretary, Geoffrey Fry, 
to snatch rooms, for which, however, he showed no 
great competence, and my chief of staff, Dudley 
Ward, to absorb the atmosphere, report the gossip, 
defend the prerogatives of the Treasury, and tele- 
graph immediately in case of real danger, for all 
of which, as I knew, he would be wholly reli- 
able. 

When I eventually reached Paris early in Janu- 
ary 1919, it was as I had expected, and no one yet 
knew what the Conference was doing or whether 
it had started. But the peculiar atmosphere and 
routine of the Majestic were already compounded 
and established, the typists drank their tea in the 
lounge, the dining-room diners had distinguished 
themselves from the restaurant diners, the security 
officers from Scotland Yard burnt such of the 
waste paper as the French charwomen had no use 
for, much factitious work circulated in red boxes, 
and the feverish, persistent and boring gossip of 
that hellish place had already developed in full 
measure the peculiar flavour of smallness, cyni- 
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13 
cism, self-importance and bored excitement that 
it was never to lose. 


But I arrived to find also that Dudley had nosed. 
out one matter, which had, however, nothing to 


do with the Conference, of some interest and im- 


portance. When on the 11th November 1918 an 


Armistice had been concluded with Germany, it 


had been considered a matter for the naval and 


` military only, and no civilian authorities were “pres. 


sent or were consulted. Such matters as ‘might’ Beni > 


need further discussion with the enemy on land 
were to be the affair of the military, that is to say 
Foch, and Foch alone, unaccompanied by any mili- 
tary representative of the other Allies; and those 
on sea equally the uncriticised prerogative of the 
British Admiralty, represented by Admiral Brown- 
ing, a most surly and ignorant sea-dog with a real 
and large hook instead of a hand, in the highest 
nautical tradition, with no 1062 in his head but the 
extirpation and further humiliation of a despised 
and defeated enemy. When these arrangements 
were first made it was supposed, presumably, that 
the Armistice would be an affair of but a few 
weeks, and it was forgotten that the continuance 
of the Blockade, the occupation of enemy territory 
and many other matters must raise endless finan- 
cial and economic problems which were the con- 
cern of the civilian departments. The French 
were quick to seize the possibilities of the situation. 

What Dudley Ward had discovered, then, was 
that, under cover of the whole proceedings being 
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in the charge of Foch, the French had appointed 
a financial representative who, without consulta- 
tion with the other Allies, was carrying on direct 
financial negotiations with the Germans on 
matters of substantial importance under the nose 
and blind eye of Admiral Browning. The first to 
discover this had been the Americans, very sus- 
picious as usual lest they should not be in the front 
rank of the stalls; and Ward had got it from them. 
Norman Davis, the American Treasury represen- 
tative, and I decided therefore that it would be ex- 
tremely amusing and perhaps useful if we stepped 
on board the Marshal’s train on his journey a day 
or two later to Tréves, where he was to meet Erz- 
berger and other Germans to discuss or dictate 
current business. I sent a note to Lord Hardinge, 
and telegraphed to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and the matter was arranged. When 
the time came we boarded the Marshal’s train. It 
was to his obvious disgust, and he had as little to do 
with us as he could. 

I do not remember having ever seen a detailed 
account of Marshal Foch. His photograph every- 
one knows. But what, beyond his bare appear- 
ance, is the popular conception of him? The 
Marshal is a pious Catholic, he and his stout wife 
are a very bourgeois couple in their way of life— 
one is told this much, and it is interesting. I 
formed the following conception of him at the 
Council of Ten, at the Invalides and at Trèves. 

Foch is of a French peasant type, rather short, 
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with decidedly bandy legs ; his moustache is badly 
kept, and he tugs it; in his own dingy office at the 
Invalides he sucks at a pipe; he has a trick, very 
characteristic, when he is listening to civilians 
who bore him, of pushing out a pendulous lower 
lip, probably by a movement of the tongue against 
false teeth, and letting it flap in the wind. He rises 
early, he lunches early and he retires early. He is 
not self-conscious and is without vanity. He has an 
air of authority. These qualities lend him a pre- 
sence and a considerable dignity. Not knowing 
who he was, you would not notice him. But when 
you are told that it is the great Marshal, you are 
not entirely disappointed. I doubt if he is specially 
ambitious. 

His narrow intellect is, in the strict sense, mili- 
tarist. He believes that there is an absolute and a 
clear distinction between matters which are the 
affair of the military and those which are the 
affair of the civilians. The former are alone im- 
portant, and with them no meddling by a civilian 
is tolerable. Civilians and their affairs, of which 
he is and professes to be wholly ignorant, he views 
with a polite contempt. Just as certain matters are 
the affair of the priests and the Jesuits, who justly 
resent the interference of laymen, so other matters 
are the affair of the military, who should be equally 
exempt from interference. 

I am certain that Foch’s mind and character 
are of an extreme simplicity—of an almost medi- 
eval simplicity. He is honest, fearless and tenacious. 
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But nine-tenths of the affairs of mankind are blot- 
ted out from his vision, and his mind is not sus- 
ceptible of attention to them. He is capable, there- 
fore, in the appropriate circumstances of being as 
dangerous to the welfare of mankind as others 
have been who have added a narrow and imper- 
vious intellect to a strong and simple character. 
But this must not lead you to over-rate his im- 
portance. Though a real figure he is a small one— 
a peasant. 

I know nothing of the Marshal’s State papers or 
whether he writes them himself. But his powers of 
expressing himself by word of mouth are feeble. 
He is apt to sit in Council silent and expressionless 
for long periods, until called upon for his opinion, 
which he expresses uncompromisingly and unper- 
suasively in the style of the orders of the day. 
Sometimes General Weygand his attendant 
sprite, would speak in the Marshal’s behalf. The 
Marshal was as without the arts of argument as 
those of persuasion. Except where he could gain 
the day by prestige or the exercise of military 
authority, his conduct as chairman was incompe- 
tent. He had, therefore, little conception of how 
to manage a meeting of civilian representatives of 


1 The General Weygand was a dark, suave, pleasant-looking, 
well-mannered, adroit, efficient, articulate little man of about forty- 
five, who seemed a sort of principal private secretary to the Marshal. 
I do not think I ever saw the Marshal without him. His duties were 
multifarious, but he seemed to attend to all of them and was never, 
flustered. At first I thought he was the Marshal’s intellect; but this 
was a mistake. He was, however, his mouthpiece; and supplied his 
minor deficiencies. I take him to be a Catholic, Jesuit bred, like his 
master. 
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foreign governments; yet he remained good-tem- 
pered on the whole. On the first occasion that I 
saw Foch, in the great room at the Quai d’Orsay, I 
remember his feebly ringing a small bell amidst a 
universal babel; but he seemed to feel more con- 
tempt at the disorder of civilians than annoyance 
at it or surprise. 

The journey to Trèves was the only period dur- 
ing the Peace Conference when I played much 
bridge. ‘There happened to be a four on the train 
—Norman Davis, the American, Sheldon, an- 
other American concerned with food interests, Sir 
John Beale, solicitor to the Midland Railway and 
Secretary of the Ministry of Food, and myself. We 
played almost continuously day and night during 
the whole of the journey and during the whole of 
our three days’ stop at Trèves, except when we 
were actually in conference with the Germans. 

Trèves, as you know, is in Germany. It seemed 
to all of us an extraordinary adventure in January 
1919 to step on German soil. We wondered what 
the streets would look like, whether the children’s 
ribs would be sticking through their clothes and 
what there would be in the shops. Dudley Ward 
sped through the streets at electric speed, collect- 
ing odd bank-notes, paper clothing and other 
souvenirs. But we saw little of Tréves, since our 
train was our dwelling-place, and we seldom left 
the station. One domestic scene remains in my 
memory. The town was at that time within the 


. American sphere of occupation and in the hands 
$ A 
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of the American Army. The American representa- 
tives asked accordingly that suitable apartments 
might be commandeered for them. Rather proud 
of their superior position, they offered me also 
their hospitality. Accordingly we were taken 
round by an American lieutenant—with charms 
and also a habit of internal expectoration charac- 
teristic of his type, if only I had time to expound 
them—to inspect one or two domiciles available 
for us. The first we entered was a typical upper 
middle-class German household, bare but spot- 
lessly clean. With dejected but respectful faces the 
Frau of the house and her husband showed the 
alien conquerors round. I felt very much ashamed 
of the whole business. We talked loudly amongst 
ourselves, enquired after the bathroom, inspected 
the mattresses, declared that it would do on the 
whole and were given the latchkey. I think we 
really tried to be polite and regardful of their 
feelings. The manner of the American lieutenant 
was perfect. But gentlemen from Wall Street are 
not trained for such contingencies, and the essence 
of the situation was, indeed the point of it for the 
Americans since we were really much more com- 
fortable in our train de luxe, that we were indulg- 
ing our victorious rights to impose on these poor 
people for the sake of our own passing and trifling 
convenience. We civilians secured for ourselves 
just a slight imitation of the thrill, which I then 
realised, for the first time vividly, that the humblest 
units of a victorious army must feel when they 
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plant themselves on a defeated and alien home- 
land. We were really committing an atrocity, and 
that was what was so enjoyable. 

Half an hour later we had all realised that it 
would be a great bore to leave our train late at 
night and walk through wet streets simply for the 
sake of sleeping on the straw mattresses we had pil- 
laged ; and we never visited our quarters again. It 
was only as we were leaving Trèves that I dis- 
_ covered I still had the good lady’s latchkey. 

Meantime the Germans had met us. Our train 
arrived about breakfast time. Theirs from Berlin 
appeared a little later. Erzberger, fat and disgust- 
ing in a fur coat, walked down the platform to the 
Marshal’s saloon. With him were a General and a 
Sea-Captain with an iron cross round his neck 
and an extraordinary resemblance of face and 
figure to the pig in Alice in Wonderland. They satis- 
fied wonderfully, as a group, the popular concep- 
tion of Huns. The personal appearance of that race 
is really extraordinarily against them. Who knows 
but that it was the real cause of the war! Com- 
pare these Germans with that stupid and callous 
militarist, our Admiral Browning! The commer- 
cial and military and diplomatic value of looking 
like a typical English gentleman, with the added 
spice of eccentricity and independence given by 
the old boy’s whim of wearing a large meat hook 
instead of a hand and filling his pipe with it, is 
worth all the millions of Spandau and all the uni- 
forms in the world. 
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We watched them as sightseers. They walked 
stiffly and uneasily, seeming to lift their feet like 
men in a photograph or a movie. The Marshal 
could be seen through the window of his railway 
carriage, tugging a ragged moustache and laying 
down his pipe. 

A moment later we were تا‎ back to our own 
saloon, since the German financiers were an- 
nounced. The railway carriage was small, and 
both we and they were numerous. How were we to 
behave? Ought we to shake hands? We crushed 
together at one end of the carriage with a small 
bridge-table between us and the enemy. They 
pressed into the carriage, bowing stiffly. We bowed 
stiffly also, for some of us had never bowed be- 
fore. We nervously made a movement as though to 
shake hands and then didn’t. I asked them in a 
voice intended to be agreeable, if they all spoke 
English. 

A sad lot they were in those early days, with 
drawn, dejected faces and tired staring eyes, like 
men who had been hammered on the Stock Ex- 
change. But from amongst them stepped forward 
into the middle place a very small man, ex- 
quisitely clean, very well and neatly dressed, with 
a high stiff collar which seemed cleaner and whiter 
than an ordinary collar, his round head covered 
with grizzled hair shaved so close as to be like in 
substance to the pile of a close-made carpet, the 
line where his hair ended bounding his face and 
forehead in a very sharply defined and rather 
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noble curve, his eyes gleaming straight at us, with 
extraordinary sorrow in them, yet like an honest 
animal at bay. This was he with whom in the 
ensuing months I was to have one of the most 
curious intimacies in the world, and some very 
strange passages of experience—Dr Melchior. 


11 
AT the end of my first chapter, Dr Melchior had 


entered the railway carriage at Tréves. Perhaps 
I had better explain what our meeting was about. 

The Armistice of November 1918 specifically 
provided for the continuance of the Blockade, but 
added that ‘the Allies contemplated the provision- 
ing of Germany to the extent that shall be deemed 
necessary’. The supplementary Armistice of De- 
cember 1918, which was negotiated by French and 
Belgian financial representatives, without the 
knowledge of England or America, prohibited 
Germany from disposing abroad of any of her gold, 
foreign securities or other liquid assets, on the 
ground that they were a pledge over which the 
Allies held a lien for the purposes of reparation. 
This provision was agreed to by the Germans a 
fortnight after the Revolution, at the lowest ebb 
of their fortunes and their vitality. You may be 
surprised that such a provision could have been 
added to the original Armistice terms. But the 
first three Armistice agreements were each of 
them for a period of a month only; and the French 
held that we were entitled on each occasion of its 
renewal to add to our terms any new condition, 
which, although forgotten in the original agree- 
ment, would now be useful to us, and to insist on 
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its acceptance under threat of a suspension of the 


Armistice and a renewed invasion of Germany. 


Consequently the Blockade was continued, and 
the remnant of Germany’s financial resources for 
purchasing food from the neighbouring neutrals 
was immobilised. She could buy no food, the 
period was approaching when the fruits of her own 


harvest would run low, and the starvation which =; One. 
had defeated her was to be prolonged into a period =» 


when her vitality was gone, her Government over- 
thrown, and the support of hope removed. 

The Americans, under the influence of Mr 
Hoover, in part humanitarian, in part imagina- 
tively apprehensive of the consequences, main- 
tained that this policy was an error; and during 
December the argument was debated in London. 
I hardly know why we, the English, decided to 
promote its continuance. I attribute it in part 
to the irresolution of Lord Reading, who was in 
charge of the business on our side; for he was in- 
triguing at that time day and night to be one of 
the party for Paris and was terrified of identifying 
himself too decidedly with anything controversial. 
I recall him picking at the nail of his left thumb 
for minutes together in his room in the War 
Cabinet offices in Whitehall Gardens in an agony 
of doubt which way the cat was jumping; his top 
hat perfect; his whole face and person so chiselled 
and polished, reflecting pin-points of light from 
so many angles that one longed to wear him as 
a tie pin; tie pin on tie pin, till one hardly 
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knew which was Earl and which was jewel; poor 
Earl! 

But I attribute it more profoundly to a cause in- 
herent in bureaucracy. The Blockade had become 
by that time a very perfect instrument. It had 
taken four years to create and was Whitehall’s 
finest achievement; it had evoked the qualities of 
the English at their subtlest. Its authors had grown 
to love it for its own sake; it included some recent 
improvements, which would be wasted if it came 
to an end; it was very complicated, and a vast 
organisation had established a vested interest. The 
experts reported, therefore, that it was our one 
instrument for imposing our Peace Terms on 
Germany, and that once suspended it could hardly 
be reimposed. ۱ 

When therefore we reached Paris, some modi- 
fication of this situation seemed to me to be the 
most important and pressing problem, and my 
position as the English financial representative on 
the Supreme Economic Council gave me an 
opportunity for interesting myself in it. The Peace 
negotiations might obviously last for months, and 
in the meantime to find some way of feeding Ger- 
many must be a principal object of policy. It was 
not obvious that it would do anyone any good if 
the structure of the German State were to col- 
lapse and if disorder under the opposed banners of 
Communism and Reaction were to plunder the 
rest of Europe on the other side of the Rhine. The 
project was not hopeless, for Lord Robert openly 
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and the Prime Minister in his heart were of the 
same opinion; and only the French opposed it. 
The game was begun at the Economic Council 


on the rath January 1919, and was continued at, ıı 


"ey, 


the War Council on the next day. M. Klotz was. 
the protagonist of opposition. He had no objec- 


tion to England or America furnishing Germany 


with food, but he was determined that Germany 
should not pay for it out of assets which were _ —— 
available for Reparation and virtually belonged, 702 


therefore, to France. President Wilson, his spirit 
at that time unbroken, held forth in lofty and rhe- 
torical strains. ‘So long as hunger continued to 
gnaw’, he said, ‘the foundations of government 
would continue to crumble. . . . He trusted the 
French Finance Department’—I quote his words— 
‘would withdraw their objection, as we were faced 
with the great problems of Bolshevism and the 
forces of dissolution which now threatened society.’ 
M. Klotz rejoined, a little cowed, that he would 
gladly meet the President’s wishes. But it was not 
altogether a question of food supplies. It was also a 
question of justice. He asked as a matter of justice 
why Germany should pay for food in preference 
to paying off debts incurred for the reparation of 
damage they had committed. The victory that 
day ended substantially with Klotz, for while he 
had to agree en principe that Germany should pay 
for the food, he succeeded in reserving the ques- 
tion as to how she should pay. 

I have said that the President spoke in lofty 
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strains, but the motives of men are mixed. Mr 
Hoover was at his elbow, who, in his capacity of 
American Food Controller, had promised the 
American farmers a minimum price for their 
hogs; the promise had overstimulated the sows of 
that continent; the price was falling; and Con- 
gress had omitted to vote the money necessary 
to make Mr Hoover’s promise good. The follow- 
ing is an extract from a Report to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer which I posted from Paris that 
evening : 

° As regards bacon, it has been suggested by the 
Americans that we unload on Germany the large 
stocks of low-grade bacon which we now hold, and 
replace these by fresher stocks from America 
which would be more readily saleable. From the 
food point of view this would clearly be a good 
deal for us. . . . The situation is a curious one. The 
blockade on fats to neutral countries is being 
raised, and Germany is to receive fat supplies on 
a very generous scale. Bolshevism is to be de- 
feated and the new era to begin. At the Supreme 
War Council, President Wilson was very eloquent 
on the subject of instant action on these lines. But 
really the underlying motive of the whole thing is 
Mr Hoover’s abundant stocks of low-grade pig 
products at high prices which must at all costs be 
unloaded on someone, enemies failing Allies. When 
Mr Hoover sleeps at night visions of pigs float 
across his bedclothes and he frankly admits that 
at all hazards the nightmare must be dissipated.’ 
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This, therefore, was why I was at Tréves. We 
had managed to break down the French plan 
according to which only military personages were 
to talk with the Germans during the Armistice 
period; and we were there to make preliminary 
arrangements for the supply of food to Germany, 
and to explore with German civilian representa- 
tives their available means of payment. 

Before we return to the railway carriage in 
Tréves station, there are two complications which 
I must explain to you at some length, because 
they are vital to the later developments of my 
plot. ۱ 

Whilst some of us had come to Tréves about 
food and finance, there was also another business 
on hand. The original Armistice Agreement had 
left a good many things out which subsequent de- 
sire would have preferred in; and amongst these 
was the German Mercantile Marine. The Allies 
had every intention of taking these ships under the 
Peace Treaty, but in the meantime there was no 
provision for getting hold of them. Yet the supply 
of tonnage was very short, and the German ships 
would have been very useful. It was proposed, 
therefore, to make their immediate cession a con- 
dition of the second Armistice renewal; you will 
remember that it was this second renewal which 
Foch was now at Treves to negotiate. But the 
business was not so simple as it sounded. It was 
certain that the Germans would strenuously re- 
sist the surrender of their ships; yet to threaten 
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the suspension of the Armistice in the event of 
their refusal involved a considerable element of 
bluff, since it was doubtful how far the public 
opinion of the world, especially in America, would 
stand an invasion of Germany, simply on the 
ground that Germany refused to do something 
which she had not promised when she laid down 
her arms and which was not yet in a Treaty; be- 
sides the German Army was not then, as it is now, 
substantially demobilised and disarmed, so that 
invasion would have to be in force, which would 
postpone our own demobilisation and make the 
politicians unpopular. 

The Admiralty, who had been asked to report 
on the possibility of the British Navy simply de- 
scending on the German ports and taking the Ger- 
man ships piratically, had replied that it would be 
an awkward undertaking. 

There was room, therefore, for diplomacy ; and 
the central idea of our diplomatic plan was to link 
up the surrender of the ships with the supply of 
food. This, too, involved an element of bluff, since 
it was probably to our interest to supply Germany 
with food, whether or not she surrendered the 
ships. But a better face could be put on it before 
the world; because we could point out, quite 
truthfully, as indeed we did, that, unless Germany 
put her ships at our disposal, it would be very 
difficult for us to find enough ships to furnish her 
with food. Germany, by her submarines, had re- 
duced shipping to a level at which all Europe 
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risked starvation ; if she wanted to be fed herself, it 
was only reasonable that she should lend us the 
ships laid up in her harbours to carry the food 
both to her and to her neighbours. Ships against 


food was, therefore, a reasonable bargain. The “ 


bluff was also far less dangerous, because Ger- 
many probably needed the food more urgently 
than we the ships. 

There was another complication—a peycho: 


logical one—the difficulty of getting the German = اس‎ 
representatives, bewildered, cowed, nerve-shat=*<-~ css 


tered and even hungry, to apprehend how the 
ground really lay. You will hear in the sequel 
what crude methods were eventually necessary to 
illuminate them. The situation was certainly difh- 
cult for them. They had two leading ideas in their 
heads. The first was that the ships might be one of 
their best bargaining counters in the Peace Nego- 
tiations, and must not be surrendered in advance 
except for a perfectly definite quid pro quo; the 
second was that they might reasonably hope to get 
their first instalments of food paid for, not out of 
their own resources, but by a loan from America. 
For at that time they believed very sincerely in the 
benevolent intentions of the President and in the 
humanitarian impulses of his countrymen. But 
neither idea was really a good one. For we were 
quite determined to take the ships anyhow as com- 
pensation for submarine losses, and their eventual 
bargaining value was trifling. And at that time 
anti-German feeling in the United States had 
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been worked up to its greatest height, so-that the 
political possibility of a loan to Germany (which 
would have had to be voted by Congress) was 
absolutely nil. Preoccupation with these two ideas 
prevented the Germans from seeing the real situ- 
ation, which was that England and the United 
States really desired and intended to facilitate the 
food supply of Germany, that the game we had to 
play with the French prevented our saying so too 
openly or making categorical promises, that we 
could not, for domestic political reasons, lend 
them money, but were willing to allow them to 
use, for the purchase of food, assets which other- 
wise would certainly be pinched for reparation a 
little later on, and that they (the Germans) had 
nothing to gain by hanging on to the ships or gold 
which at this juncture they would be allowed to 
use for food, but which under the Treaty would 
be taken for reparation. Our relations with them 
were partly in good faith and partly in bad, and 
they, German-wise, were incapable of distinguish- 
ing which was which. We on the other hand rather 
over-estimated, I think, the urgency at that date of 
their requirements for imported cereals. Even then, 
I fancy, they had rather more up their sleeves than 
we had credited them with. It was a curious feat- 
ure of the negotiations of the next three months that 
British anxiety over German food supplies was, so 
far as concerned its urgency in point of time, 
decidedly greater, to all appearances, than the 
anxiety of the Germans themselves. I was never 
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quite clear in my own mind how far this was due to 
concealed reserves known to the Germans but not 
to us, how far to their under-estimation of the long 
period, well known to us, which must elapse be- 
tween the date of setting on foot negotiations to 
purchase wheat overseas and the actual delivery 
of the wheat in Germany, and how far to the 
general fecklessness, failure of foresight, and ab- 
sence of any plan whatever which had notably 
succeeded at that time in the minds of the authori- 
ties in Germany on the breakdown of the Great 
Plan, with which all other plans had been bound 
up. Even now Germans have by no means re- 
covered their Planmässigkeit, and this has to be 
allowed for. 


We bowed stiffly and sat down very crowded at 
opposite ends of the railway carriage with a small 
folding bridge-table between us, nine of us and six 
of them. We agreed to speak in English, which 
had the advantage of cutting out the French. For 
the Comte de © , being able to speak Eng- 
lish perfectly, could never bring himself to admit 
that he couldn’t understand a word of it. So he 
was reduced to looking down his long nose, plac- 
ing a long finger against it, and saying at inappro- 
priate moments: ‘For my one self I protest’, ‘For 
my one self I cannot be in accord’. A foolish creat- 
ure! I wonder what has become of him. I don’t 
believe that I have ever in the aggregate been so 
rude to anyone. I met him first at lunch in the 
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Café Royal when he and I were manipulating the 
Spanish exchange, and we got on well enough. In 
fact, in a sort of way we always did. He was a gen- 
teel Catholic, who in peacetime eked out a small 
estate with slightly shady finance. But he had 
lately become Foch’s spy in the French Treasury 
and played his game in the agreeable, sly, half 
blundering mode of the Jesuit trained. I lunched 
with him once in his little flat in Paris. It was a 
small banquet. Three hired waiters of immense 
distinction in immaculate shirts and white cotton 
gloves; a new glass of a new wine with each 
course; exquisite food produced abundantly from 
nowhere, but every dish and the dressings of every 
dish conventionalised and stereotyped down to the 
shapes of the potatoes, the whole thing an exact 
replica of an official luncheon I once attended at 
the Elysée. Madame exchanged witticisms with 
me on the subject of my being a bachelor. Mr 
Crosby, who, born in Louisiana of a French 
mother, had risen to great eminence as the only 
American who could talk French, rattled on with 
abundant fluency about the privations which the 
South suffered in his childhood after the Civil 
War. The graceless and confined discomfort of the 
apartment’s exactitudes, which I still feel though I 
could describe none, impressed on me deeply the 
grasping sterility of France; or of that part of 
France, which in spite of what Clive and Roger 
may say, is France. 

Dr Melchior was their spokesman in moving, 
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persuasive, almost perfect English. Of the others I 
now visualise two only—Dr Kaufmann, the repre- 
sentative ofthe Reichsbank, elderly, broken, with 
hungry, nervous eyes, deeply middle class, look- 
ing somehow like an old, broken umbrella, who 
lost the thread of the conference at the outset and 
never recovered it, but was eager to affirm what- 
ever Melchior indicated; the other a representa- 
tive of the Foreign Office, his face cut to pieces 
with duelling, a sort of Corps student type, sly and 
rather merry, over-anxious to catch the eyes of one 
or other of us with a cheerful grin. Melchior spoke 
always deliberately but without pause, in a way 
. which gave one an extraordinary impression that 
he was truthful. His hardest task, now as on later 
occasions, was to keep his companions in check, 
eager to jump in with little undignified misplaced 
appeals, or foolish ad hominem insincerities which 
couldn’t have deceived the stupidest American. 
This Jew, for such, though not by appearance, I 
afterwards learnt him to be, and he only, upheld 
the dignity of defeat. 

This first Conference led to little of substance. 
We wasted some time over an attempt of the 
French to get the gold in the Reichsbank trans- 
ferred to the occupied territory on the pretext that 
it would be safer from Bolshevism. It was not diffi- 
cult for me to carry out Mr Bonar Law’s instruc- 
tions that the project should not be encouraged. 
Melchior vainly pleaded for a loan, being ingen- 


ious in the variant forms he proposed for it. I bent 
C 
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my efforts, speaking coldly and very clearly, to an 
endeavour to impress it on them that they must 
banish this idea from their heads as politically im- 
possible, and that they would waste precious time 
if they pursued it. We could make little progress 
with the food against ships project, since the pro- 
posal was new to the Germans, they were without 
instructions from Weimar, and their shipping re- 
presentatives had not arrived at Tréves. But we 
did reach a useful provisional agreement by which 
they handed over to us immediately a sum of 
about £5,000,000 in gold and foreign currencies, 
in exchange for an immediate supply of fats and 
condensed milk. On a small scale, the supply of 
food for them had started, and the organisation for 
supplying it was being built up. I drafted the 
arrangements, endeavouring to be strictly fair in 
details. They were pleased, I think; felt the atmo- 
sphere not wholly unfriendly; and began to think 
(not indeed to be deceived so far as the food sup- 
ply was in question) that there was a chance of 
being treated fairly. 

In the afternoon the Shipping Representatives 
arrived, representatives of the Government and 
also of the leading German Lines. For they had 
just heard by telegram that the surrender of their 
Marine was to be a condition of the renewal of 
the Armistice. This Conference was no affair of 
mine. I attended it out of curiosity. ‘The great ship- 
owners of Hamburg were too numerous for the 
railway carriage; so the meeting was fixed in a 
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public house just outside Trèves railway station. 
We, the Allies, congregated in the parlour. They, 
the defeated, had no room given them, but col- 
lected uneasily in the bar, which continued, how- 
ever, its usual business with the working men of 
Trèves drifting in and out. The chair was taken by 
Mr B , a vain and almost imbecile American 
who had made a fortune by purchasing for noth- 
ing from the inventor of it a small contrivance 
essential to the modern laundry machine. The 
Germans were summoned to the parlour. When 
their leading representative had spoken, the little 
French boy interpreter began ‘Thees mann sez’ 

. when the German snapped out in English 
‘Thees mann! Say, if you pleese, thees gentle- 
mann.’ Thus did these sea lords, about to die, 
salute their fate, and in the back parlour of 
the public house the German Mercantile Marine 
passed from her. 


By the time we were back in Paris, I was feeling 
extremely unwell and took to my bed two days 
later. High fever followed, and Dr Beecham an- 
nounced that some poisonous germ had infected 
me in the uncleanliness of Trèves railway station. 
I lay in my suite in the Majestic, nearly delirious, 
and the image of the raised pattern of the nouveau 
art wall-paper so preyed on my sensibilities in the 
dark that it was a relief to switch on the light and, 
by perceiving the reality, to be relieved for a mo- 
ment from the yet more hideous pressure of its 
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imagined outlines. When the fever left me I was 
weak and unequal to the turmoils of controversy; 
events in Paris moved slowly; so I slipped away 
from it to the Riviera and spent a fortnight sitting 
in the sun of Simon Bussy’s veranda. 

When a telegram from Dudley Ward called me 
back, a month had passed since Tréves, the tem- 
porary renewal of the Armistice was again laps- 
ing, and another conference was impending. On 
the 13th February I stepped on a train again, 
following the Marshal to Germany. For, in spite of 
superficial appearances to the contrary, the first 
Conference of Tréves had settled very little. Al- 
though we had persuaded Melchior to offer us 
£4,000,000 of gold in payment for food, our accep- 
tance of this was not absolute, but subject to the 
approval of the Supreme Council. For Klotz’s em- 
bargo on the employment of gold for this purpose 
still held good. And while we could reckon on his 
conceding the acceptance of this small sum, there 
was as yet no financial provision in sight for the 
main German food programme plus imported 
cereals. Prolonged discussions with Melchior as to 
the possibility of other means of payment than 
gold had produced very little result. And as for 
the ships, whilst the Germans, with vehement pro- 
test and under duress, had agreed to the addition 
of the following clause to the Armistice terms ‘In 
order to ensure the revictualling of Germany and © 
the rest of Europe, the German Government will 
take all necessary steps to put, for the duration of 
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the Armistice, the whole German merchant fleet 
under the control and under the flags of the Allied 
Powers and the United States, assisted by a Ger- 
man Delegate. This agreement does not prejudice 
in any way the final disposition of these vessels’ ; 
yet no definite date was fixed and preliminary de- 
tails were left to be fixed by a separate Conven- 
tion. An abortive conference for this purpose had 
been held, without settling anything, while I was 
in the South of France; so that I came back a 
month later to find that there was still no provision 
for the finance of German food imports and that no 
steps had been taken for the surrender of the ships. 

The Marshal did his best to give us the slip. Our 
train was supposed to be following him across 
France. But we were told that this Conference was 
to be at Luxembourg and that the Germans 
would meet us there. We arrived to find no one. 
Luxembourg was a boring place; melting snow 
was on the ground; we trudged about ina discon- 
solate body trying to find someone who could give 
us news. At last a telephone message indicated 
that the Marshal and the Germans were at Tréves, 
and we pointed our engine’s nose in that direction. 

The second Conference of Tréves was not very 
interesting and did little more than develop and 
focus the situation created by the first. The ship- 
ping representatives sparred over details and got no 
nearer securing the ships. We, the financiers, pur- 
sued with Melchior and his associates in great de- 
tail the various possible modes in which Germany 
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could pay for the food. It became evident that no 
considerable sum could be available quickly, ex- 
cept in the form of gold or by a loan from the 
Allies. The Germans pressed for the latter and I 
made a formal declaration as to its impossibility. 
Finally, the Germans took their stand on what was 
probably the best ground open to them. Excellenz 
von Braun on the 15th February made a declara- 
tion on behalf of the German Government as 
follows: 

‘After extended consideration of Germany’s 
financial position, we have come to the conclusion 
that it will... be impossible to cover the provision 
of food supplies for Germany without the granting 

of credit. Mr Keynes has explained to us the psy- 
chological and financial reasons why no credit 
can be granted to Germany by America or the En- 
tente. We, however, are of the opinion that the 
provision of food supplies for Germany is one of 
the conditions of the Armistice. As far back as the 
first Armistice . . . Article 26 agreed to the supply- 
ing of foodstuffs for the German people in such 
measure as might be recognised to be necessary. 
... Ihe Agreement of the 15th January demanded 
the temporary handing over of the German mer- 
cantile fleet for the express purpose “‘of assuring 
the supply of foodstuffs to Germany”. We are, 
therefore, of the opinion... that the agreements as 
to the handing over of the mercantile fleet, the 
supply of foodstuffs and the financing represent an 
indivisible whole, that no single agreement of the 
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three can be carried out before the other, and that 
the guaranteeing of Germany’s food supply is a 
condition precedent on the handing over of the 
mercantile fleet.’ 

He added that if in the view of the Germans the 
food could not be financed without a credit, and 
in the view of the Allies such a credit was not 
feasible, then the Germans must refuse to deliver 
the ships. He concluded with an appeal, as he ex- 
pressed it, “not so much to your humanitarian senti- 
ments as to the political conscience of the world. 
We are firmly convinced that the collapse of Ger- 
many by the action of Bolshevism and the flood- 
ing of Bolshevism over the whole of Europe cannot 
be prevented if we terminate these negotiations 
with the result foreshadowed by your former 
statements. It is to the interest of all civilised 
peoples that this development should be arrested.’ 

The atmosphere was tense and sombre, the de- 
claration was made seriously and we all believed it 
true. I recall the heavy, stupid face of Excellenz 
von Braun, with the lips of his nose slightly eaten 
away, like a chipped Chinese mask. He had raised 
questions far beyond our competence at that 
moment, and we turned our train towards 
Paris. 

On the basis of what we and they had promised, 
the declaration of von Braun was partly well- 
founded but partly sophistical. Our two under- 
takings, that in spite of the Blockade Germany 
should be allowed food supplies, and that our pur- 
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pose in taking her ships was in part to convey such 
food supplies, precluded us from placing obstacles 
in the way of her purchasing food abroad. Our 
undertakings were in substance broken, if, having 
given them, we then forbade Germany to employ 
her liquid assets to pay for her purchases. But it 
cannot well be contended that they committed us 
to pay for the food ourselves. When the Armistice 
negotiators wrote the words “The Allies and the 
United States contemplate the provisioning of 
Germany’, they certainly meant that they would 
permit such provisioning, not that they themselves 
would furnish and pay for the food. Von Braun 
had at the best but a verbal case which he pushed 
too far and too late in the day. 

But the point which the French and our own 
naval and shipping authorities fixed on was, of 
course, the refusal of the Germans to surrender 
their ships in accordance with their undertaking 
of January. The demand that the details of their 
food supply should be definitely assured them zn 
advance of the surrender of the ships went beyond 
anything in the Armistice articles. It was a typical 
piece of German chicane; they were at their old 
tricks; we should now take a firm line and refuse 
to discuss anything whatever until the ships were 
in our hands; etc., etc. You know the style. 

On the financial side I was more than ever con- 
vinced that the only possible solution lay in the 
use of the German gold. It had become evident 
that they had no other liquid assets in adequate 
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quantity; and the gold, once we had agreed the 
principle, could be used immediately. On the 
other hand the German plan ofa credit from us to 
them was really hopeless; for it required legisla- 
tion, and in the state of opinion at that time it was 
not to be thought for a moment that either the 
President would ask Congress for it or Lloyd 
George, Parliament. 

Meanwhile time passed, and the breakdown of 
Germany’s food organisation was daily nearer. 
Endless discussions on the Supreme Economic 
Council availed nothing, since under the con- 
stitution of the body there was no way through 
French obstruction. Nothing would really be done 
until the attention of the Big Five was attracted. 
But they were otherwise engaged. They had just 
. spent three afternoons debating how many votes 
Brazil should have on a sub-commission on which 
questions were not decided by voting; and they 
had in front of them a long programme of interest- 
ing deputations; Copts, Armenians, Slovaks, Arabs 
and Zionists crowded the ante-rooms of the Quai 
d’Orsay, and each of them was permitted to make 
in the presence of the Great Ones a set oration in 
an unknown tongue. It was about this time that 
the Emir Feisal, so it was alleged, recited in M. 
Pichon’s cabinet, unabashed by the naked charms 
of Rubens’s Marie de Medici, a chapter of the 
Koran, whilst Colonel Lawrence, in his capacity 
of the Emir’s interpreter, propounded an ingenious 
politik for the creation of an Arab hegemony from 
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the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf, over 
Damascus and Mosul and Bagdad. 

Yet by the mere passage of time some progress, 
nevertheless, proceeded under the surface. The 
President and the Prime Minister were firmly with 
us; and it seemed that French opposition to the 
employment of gold must break down in the end, 
though their faces would have to be saved. The 
food authorities were getting forward with the de- 
tails, and had concerted their plans for a rapid 
shipment of 200,000 tons of bread stuffs and 70,000 
tons of pork products, as soon as the finance was 
arranged. Besides some sort of a reply had had to 
be concocted to the declaration of von Braun. It 
contained various minor concessions and facili- 
tated various minor methods by which Germany 
might get food from abroad. But it granted no loan 
and released no gold; and the whole of it was con- 
ditional on the surrender of the mercantile marine. 

Thus barely a fortnight later we were on our 
train again, destined this time for Spa. The party 
was differently constituted. As there was no ques- 
tion this time of renewing the Armistice, we were 
quit of the Marshal’s sour presence and unfriendly 
courtesies. The main topic being ships, Rear- 
Admiral Hope was our head, a gentle, intelligent, 
decidedly deaf sailor, with pink, deceptively 
youthful cheeks, and the most peculiar irises I 
have ever seen—a circular band of tortoiseshell on 
a blue background. I liked him and trusted him; 
he, for his part, was a little unfamiliar with the 
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business and obviously wanted to lean on me. 
Our offer to the Germans was, of course, far 
too nearly the same as last time; but while we 
were still precluded from any formal agreement 
to the release of gold for food finance, Hope and I 
were given to understand that it was the firm 
policy of the British Government to see Germany 
fed, and that they could rely on our seeing the 
matter through somehow if only they would put 
themselves in order by delivering the ships in 
accordance with their undertaking. 

Spa, once a fashionable watering place on the 
frontier of Belgium, had been in the later stages of 
the war the Grand Headquarters of the German 
Army. It was now the seat of the Armistice Com- 
mission, a body of Allied and of German military 
officers which, primarily entrusted with the daily 
executive details of the Armistice conventions, was 
also the sole channel of communication between 
the German Government and Paris. This body 
met daily and had established sensible relations. 
Our representative, General Haking, prepared 
each day a general report on the situation, which 
was by far the most impartial and valuable review 
of what was happening in Germany which reached 
us from any of our sources of so-called informa- 
tion. He sent these reports, however, to no one 
but Sydney Waterlow, and for a considerable 
time, indeed until Dudley Ward in his usual fashion 
got wind of them, Sydney kept them to himself. 

General Haking asked Hope and myself to stay 
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with him, and we left the rest of the party to sleep 
as usual in the train, drawn up by a side platform 
of the station. 

The General had had assigned to him the villa 
which a few months before had been the quarters — 
of Ludendorff. Up on one side of the semicircle of 
pine-clad hills which surround the watering place, 
the lords of Germany had suffered, in physical 
seclusion, the decisions of fate. A few steps away 
was the Kaiser’s villa and a little farther up the 
hill Hindenburg’s. There, far from the guns and 
armies, away from the mechanism of Berlin, far 
also from the starved cities and growling mob, the 
three despots had dwelt in a surrounding network 
of telephones. It was not merely sentimental to 
feel that the ground was haunted. The air was 
still charged with the emotions of that vast col- 
lapse. The spot was melancholy with the theatrical 
Teutonic melancholy of black pinewoods. As one 
. walked on the villa’s terrace the horizon was 
bounded by the black line of woods, the sun sank 
behind them, and the trees behind the house 
sighed like a love-sick Prussian. When Luden- 
dorff’s nerves began to break, he got no comfort 
from nature, and the buzz of the telephones in 
the back room off the hall mingled with the voice 
of the trees to suggest to him the conventional 
symbols of a German’s despair. 

The house itself was built, I suppose, not long 
before the war, as the summer resort of some 
minor magnate of industry, who hoped at the 
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same time to enjoy the fruits of his success and 
moderate the dimensions of his person by the 
breezes of the hill and the waters of the valley. 
Spick and span, semi-baronial, yet hardly larger 
than Charleston," decorated with vast and hideous 
imitations of the late German medieval in tapes- 
try and mural decoration, stiff and bare almost to 
the point of meanness. 

One can believe sometimes that no greater 
responsibility for the war lies on any one man than 
on Wagner. Evidently the Kaiser’s conception of 
himself was so moulded. And what was Hinden- 
burg but the bass and Ludendorff but the fat 
tenor of third-rate Wagnerian opera? How else 
did they see themselves in their dreams and in 
their bath? And what else had planted them in 
their villas at Spa but that these were the likest 
the neighbourhood could furnish to third-rate 
operatic scenery ?? 

General Haking, having been allotted the villa, 
had summoned to it his English wife and his two 
marriageable English daughters, his A.D.C. from 
the Yeomanry, and his clever Staff-Captain, 
whom I suspected, unjustly I fancy to the General, 
of writing the clever reports which Sydney kept to 
himself. It was all very domestic and we sat down, 
with a passing pleasantry at the expense of the 
mural decorations and the more than life-size 


1 A Sussex farm-house, the home of Clive and Vanessa Bell, near 
Lord Keynes’s farm-house, ‘Tilton. 
2 In the manuscript this paragraph was lightly struck out in 
pencil. D.G. 
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portraits of the proprietor and his wife, to an Eng- 
lish dinner of which every item had been imported 
from England, served by two genial and slightly 
comical English Tommies. The Times arrived regu- 
larly and in good time; and the sporting A.D.C. 
had clubbed together with his brother subalterns 
to import a pack of hounds and was hunting the 
country as usual eight weeks after his arrival 
there. But outside on the terrace I could hear 
Ludendorff unbuckling his bright breast-plate 
and calling in a thick voice on the trees to strike 
up with their soughings to prelude his passing 
monody. Miss Bates had vanquished Briinnhilde, 
and Mr. Weston’s foot was firmly planted on the 
neck of Wotan. 

Next morning, Hope and I descended the hill 
to the building of the German Armistice Com- 
mission, where we were to hold our conference. 
Hope, by whom I sat, presided and for the Ger- 
mans von Braun, by whom sat Melchior. It was 
soon evident that there would be trouble. Weimar, 
having got over its internal problem for the 
moment, was attending to foreign affairs; the sur- 
render of the ships threatened trouble with the 
seamen of Hamburg (for one of our most disputed 
demands was that the German crews should be 
removed); and von Braun’s instructions were in- 
elastic. They were also on their dignity and re- 
fused to talk or understand anything but German, 
which had to be interpreted phrase by phrase 
first from or into English and then French. There 
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was one absurd moment when von Braun having 
spoken for a minute or two paused in the middle 
of his sentence for the interpretation. But the inter- 
preter was defeated—von Braun hadn’t reached 
the verb. Nor could the Frenchman, once wound 
up to oratory, his pregnancy consummated, and 
the motions of evacuation set in train, interrupt 
the processes of Nature half-way or restrain the 
stream half-cock, until he had far overpassed the 
_ retentiveness of the interpreter’s vessel. 

We were plainly wasting our time, getting to 
grips neither with one another nor with the situ- 
ation. Their instructions were incompatible with 
ours; ours there was no means of modifying ex- 
cept by returning to Paris, and unless they could 
soften theirs by telephonic communications with 
Weimar, a rupture was in sight. As the time to 
adjourn drew near, I was in despair. Two months 
had passed since Tréves, and we were now in the 
middle of March. Our Food people declared on 
their honour that, unless the supplies could be set 
in motion immediately, they couldn’t possibly 
arrive in time. Haking’s reports from Germany, 
about the imminent collapse of organisation un- 
less physical privation was soon relieved, were 
dark and convincing. After dinner the night be- 
fore, he had given us his personal impressions of 
the state of mind of the Germans, whom he met 
every day at the Armistice Commission, and he 
had begged us to be reasonable and accommoda- 
ting. As far as a soldier could judge, he told us, 
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Paris seemed to have lost its reason. You mustn’t 
drive these fellows too hard. 

I looked across the table at Melchior. He seemed 
to feel as I did. Staring, heavy-lidded, helpless, 
looking, as I had seen him before, like an honour- 
able animal in pain. Couldn’t we break down the 
empty formalities of this Conference, the three- 
barred gate of triple interpretations, and talk 
about the truth and the reality like sane and sen- 
sible persons? The Conference adjourned. We 
drifted out towards the urinal to put our coats on. 
I pulled Hope on one side. ‘May I speak to Mel- 
chior privately?’ I murmured. ‘It seems the only 
possible chance of getting on.’ He glanced at me 
with his odd irises, startled but not shocked. ‘Do 
what you like’, he answered. I hung about in the 
hall until the French were out of sight; then stood 
uneasily a few steps up the central staircase; per- 
sons I did not know were hurrying or drifting 
about. I saw someone coming down the stairs 
whom I recognised as a German secretary. ‘I want 
to speak to Dr Melchior for a moment’, I said to 
him, ‘about this afternoon’s arrangements.’ ‘If 
you'll come upstairs’, he replied, ‘I'll try to find 
him.’ I waited for some minutes on the landing 
and then saw Melchior approaching. ‘May I speak 
to you privately?’ I asked him. He led me along 
the passage and entered one of the rooms. At the 
farther end of it were three young Germans; one 
was strumming loudly on a piano, one a fat 
ungainly creature in his shirt-sleeves bellowed a 
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raucous tenor, the thirdsprawledonatable. ‘Excuse 
me,’ said Melchior, ‘but I’d be much obliged if for 
a few minutes I could have this room for a private 
conference.’ They roared at him vulgarly. Did he 
not know that this was the hour of the day when 
music was permitted in that place? And had he 
forgotten—pointing to his cigarette—that smok- 
ing was prohibited there before five o’clock? We 
went farther down the passage. With a shrug of 
his shoulders, ‘Here’, he said, ‘you have a picture 
of Germany in revolution. These are my clerks.’ 

At last we were by ourselves in a small room. I 
was quivering with excitement, terrified out of my 
wits at what I was doing, for the barriers of per- 
mitted intercourse had not then begun to crumble, 
and somewhat emotional. Melchior wondered 
what I wanted. My memory of the interview is 
blurred. I tried to convey to him what I was feel- 
ing, how we believed his prognostications of pessi- 
mism, how we were impressed, not less than he, 
with the urgency of starting food supplies, how 
personally I believed that my Government and 
the American Government were really deter- 
mined that the food should come, but that in the 
giving of formal undertakings our hands were tied ; 
that if they, the Germans, adhered to their atti- 
tude of the morning a fatal delay was inevitable; 
that they must make up their minds to the hand- 
ing over of the ships; and that, if only he could 
secure a little latitude from Weimar, we could be- 


tween us concoct a formula which would allow the 
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food supplies to move in practice and would 
evade the obstructions of the French. It was so 
greatly to our own interest that the German 
Government should survive, that we did really 
intend to furnish the food. I allowed that our 
recent actions had not been such as to lead him to 
trust in our sincerity; but I begged him to believe 
that I, at least, at that moment, was sincere and 
truthful. He was as much moved as I was, and I 
think he believed me. We both stood all through 
the interview. In a sort of way I was in love with 
him. He would do his best, he said, but had little 
hope of success. He would speak with Weimar on 
the telephone and would urge them to give him 
some discretion. But they did not understand the 
position, and he had little expectation of this Con- 
ference effecting anything. He spoke with the 
passionate pessimism of a Jew. German honour 
and organisation and morality were crumbling; 
he saw no light anywhere; he expected Germany 
to collapse and civilisation to grow dim; we must 
do what we could; but dark forces were passing 
over us. We pressed hands, and I hurried quickly 
into the street where Hope had sent his motor car 
back for me. 

I gave him a summary of what had passed. The 
afternoon’s conference was brief. Hope made a 
formal declaration to von Braun that the morn- 
ing’s discussion furnished no basis for a settlement, 
and requested him to ask his Government for 
further discretion to negotiate. Unless he was 
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granted such discretion, it was useless to continue 
the Conference and we proposed to return 0 
Paris to report to the Supreme Council. The 
French derivéd great satisfaction from the firm 
tone of the Admiral. This was quite the right way 
to treat the beastly Bosch. Von Braun agreed to re- 
port to his Government by telephone and would 
let us know the result later in the day or next 
morning. 

I strolled through the pinewoods and dined 
with the Haking family. General Sir Walter Law- 
rence, Haig’s Chief of Staff, passing that way on 
an inspection, was one of the party in the evening. 
I liked him and we talked eagerly, until at about 
eleven o’clock when we were thinking of bed a 
missive arrived from the Germans. Von Braun re- 
gretted that Weimar could not modify its funda- 
mental position, but he hoped nevertheless that 
the Conference would be resumed in the morning, 
as had been arranged provisionally, since there 
were some points of detail on which he thought 
we might make progress. 

It was evident that Melchior had failed and 
that every day which passed before we reported at 
Paris and he at Weimar was time wasted. We must 
bring matters to a head and attract the attention 
of the Great Ones. For this purpose a dramatic 
move was essential. Let there be a public rupture 
of the Conference, which the Great Ones would 
read about in the newspapers. I begged Hope, 
therefore, to break off the Conference that 
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moment, and to order our train to return to Paris 
that night, so that when the Germans woke in the 
morning it would be to find us flitted. He fell in 
with the notion; the General’s car was ordered, 
and carried down Hope and me to join our col- 
leagues in the railway station; a hurried confer- 
ence was called in the restaurant car with the 
French, Americans and Italians, some of them in 
their pyjamas; and by 1 a.m. our train was puffing 
for Paris, with the approval of everyone but the 
French, especially the Comte de CG——, who 
were alarmed at the precipitate turn which mat- 
ters had taken and had begun to feel doubtful 
whether such a dramatic situation was going to 
work out to their advantage. 

We were back in Paris on the 6th March. Our 
reports won over the Prime Minister, and those of 
our American colleagues, whom I have failed to 
describe but who were a most important section 
of the party and with whom we worked in close 
collusion, equally impressed Mr Lansing and 
Colonel House. (By this time the President was 
absent.) It was clear that a solution must be 
found immediately, and on the afternoon of 
the 8th March a meeting of the Supreme War 
Council was summoned for the purpose. This 
was in the days before the creation of the 
Council of Four. There were fifty-nine persons _ 
present. ۱ 

The meeting was held, not in the great Confer- 
ence Chamber of the Quai d’Orsay, but in 
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Pichon’s personal cabinet. The room was panelled 
in pale oak, in which were set in a vast array sur- 
rounding the room tapestry representations of the 
great Rubens series of Henri Quatre and Marie de 
Medici. The Delegates sat in a steep horseshoe 
with their advisers crowded behind them. Inside 
the horseshoe was Clemenceau. In the middle of it 
facing the fireplace sat Foch. To the left of Foch 
were ranged in order the Japanese, the Italians, 
ourselves and the Americans, and on his other side 
facing us were the French. 
It is not to be supposed that ours was the only 


business. It may give you an idea of how the 


Supreme Council occupied itself at this time if I 
mention the business that preceded it. 


First, the raising of the Blockade of the Adriatic : 


was agreed to—five months after the Armistice. 
Next, a Committee of Generals was appointed to 
proceed to Laibach to report on the character of 
certain incidents which had occurred there, for 
which the responsibility was disputed. The Com- 
mission on Belgian Affairs under the Treaty of 
1839 then presented its report. Next came the 
piece de résistance of the afternoon. M. Jules Cam- 
bon stated that he had presided at a meeting of 
the Small Powers to elect their representatives on 
the Commissions which were to draw up the 
Economic and Financial Provisions of the Peace 
Treaty. Unfortunately an understanding had been 
reached beforehand by the Latin American states 
to form a combination, with the result that the 
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five seats on the Financial Committee fell to Peru, 
Brazil, Bolivia, Panama and Portugal and the 
five seats on the Economic Commission to Brazil, 
China, Cuba, Siam and Ecuador. The small Euro- 
pean powers, thus finding themselves outvoted, 
had refused to take any further part in the pro- 
ceedings. Belgium, for instance, had found herself 
entirely excluded from a voice, in matters pro- 
foundly affecting her, in favour of China and Peru. 
Serbia had had to yield its place to Panama. It 
was a most awkward affair, and in the meantime 
the Commissions could not meet. After a long dis- 
cussion, M. Pichon was authorised to prepare a 
draft solution for the following Monday’s session. 

At last our business was reached. Lord Robert 
Cecil, as Chairman of the Supreme Economic 
Council, sat in the front row with the Prime Mini- 
ster and Mr Balfour. Admiral Hope and I crouched 
behind the Prime Minister’s chair. Lord Robert, 
speaking for the Economic Council, opened the 
argument. The surrender of the ships was one 
thing; the supply of food was another. The Ger- 
mans had undertaken the former. But under the 
Armistice we had given undertakings about the 
latter. There were also the obligations of humanity 
and the grave danger of Germany drifting into 
Bolshevism unless food were sent her. He, there- 
fore, proposed that Germany be informed that she 
is bound to deliver the ships, that we categorically 
undertake to furnish the food as soon as she begins 
to deliver the ships, that she be permitted to use 
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her liquid assets, including gold, to pay for the 
food, and that the Blockade be raised to the ex- 
tent of allowing Germany to export goods (with 
some exceptions) and to purchase food in neutral 
countries. He had to add that his French col- 
leagues had not yet agreed to the use of the gold. 
This was, of course, in its definiteness a great im- 
provement on anything we had been authorised to 
offer at Spa. But everything turned on the gold; 
for, in the absence of other liquid assets, without 
this all the rest would be a dead letter. I had 
got this clearly and definitely into the Prime 
Minister’s head. 

M. Clémentel on the French side of the room 
straightway raised difficulties. We ought not to 
enter into any undertaking more than a month 
_ ahead. In the opinion of the French Government 
those who wanted to eat should work and the 
Germans should be given the ultimatum that they 
would only receive food in return for raw mater- 
ials. M. Klotz interposed to suggest that Marshal 
Foch’s views should be heard. The debate dragged 
on. A few words from the Marshal and from 
Clemenceau on the French side; a speech from 
Hoover to emphasise the report of us delegates 
from Spa that in our judgment the Germans would 
never surrender the ships except in return for a 
categorical assurance about food. But the debate 
was not going favourably; the issue was getting 
confused ; and it looked as if once again the French 
would succeed, while appearing to give way a 
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little, in getting some qualification inserted which 
would allow them in practice to obstruct the whole 
thing. There was no passion in the proceedings— 
debating points, technical objections, the whole 
real issue was being niggled away. Lord Robert had 
taken a deliberately prosaic line and had almost 
said that, while of course the obligations of human- 
ity and the fear of Bolshevism were at the back of 
all our heads, he recognised that it would not be 
in the best of taste to rub such points in too 
crudely. 

But meantime Lloyd George was rousing him- 
self. He can be amazing when one agrees with 
him. Never have I more admired his extraordi- 
nary powers than in the next half-hour of this con- 
ference. So far he had said nothing, but I could 
see from behind that he was working himself up, 
shaking himself and frowning as he does on these 
occasions. Now he spoke; the creeping lethargy of 
the proceedings was thrown off, and he launched 
his words with rage. This is the sort of thing he 
said, in this commonplace diction but with an 
air which swept away the spiders and their cob- 
webs. He wished to urge with all his might that 
steps should at once be taken to revictual Ger- 
many. The honour of the Allies was involved. 
Under the terms of the Armistice the Allies did im- 
ply that they meant to let food into Germany. The 
Germans had accepted our Armistice conditions, 
which were sufficiently severe, and they had com- 
plied with the majority of those conditions. But 
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so far not a single ton of food had been sent into 
Germany. The fishing fleet had even been pre- 
vented from going out to catch a few herrings. 
The Allies were now on top, but the memories of 
starvation might one day turn against them. The 
Germans were being allowed to starve whilst at 
the same time hundreds of thousands of tons of 
food were lying at Rotterdam. These incidents 
constituted far more formidable weapons for use 
against the Allies than any of the armaments 
which it was sought to limit. The Allies were sow- 
ing hatred for the future: they were piling up 
agony, not for the Germans, but for themselves. 
The British troops were indignant about our re- 
fusal to revictual Germany. General Plumer had 
said that he could not be responsible for his troops 
if children were allowed to wander about the 
streets half-starved. The British soldiers (with a 
characteristic shake of the head) would not stand 
that... . As long as order was maintained in Ger- 
many, a breakwater would exist between the 
countries of the Allies and the waters of revolution 
beyond. Once that breakwater was swept away, 
he could not speak for France, but he trembled 
for his own country. He was there that after- 
noon to reinforce the appeal which had come to 
him from the men who had helped the Allies to 
conquer the Germans, the soldiers, who said that 
they refused to continue to occupy a territory in 
order to maintain the population in a state of 
starvation. Meanwhile the Conference continued 
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to haggle. They had heard the same arguments 
about gold six weeks before. When he came to the 
word gold, he used the intonation which was to be 
repeated in the climax a few minutes later. It had 
been asuperb farrago of sense and sentiment, of 
spontaneous rhetoric and calculated art. By the 
conclusion, he had moved himself at least as much 
as the audience, and turning round to us behind 
him we heard him threaten half-audibly that if 
this sort of thing went on he would order the 
British Army of Occupation back to England to- 
morrow. 

No one but Clemenceau could speak next, and 
the old man saw that he must needs concede a 
good deal. Still he stood his ground considerably. 
In the Armistice, he said, no promise had ever 
been made to feed Germany, at which Mr Balfour 
interposed in a silver voice that ‘almost a prom- 
ise’ had been made. His information tended to 
show, Clemenceau went on, that the Germans 
were using Bolshevism as a bogey with which to 
frighten the Allies. The main point was that the 
Germans had promised to surrender their ships 
and had not done so. However, he agreed that, 
subject to suitable conditions, the Germans must 
be fed. He would waive his objection to the use of 
the gold provided the Germans would work for 
their food. This demand, the old atheist oddly 
added, would be found to be in agreement with 
the teachings of Christianity. As for his col- 
leagues, M. Loucheur, M. Klotz and M. Clé- 
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mentel were ever ready to be guided by feelings 
of humanity. 

The debate dragged on, but the French were 
losing ground. Suddenly a secretary hurried in 
` with a sealed envelope for the Prime Minister. It 
contained another telegram from Plumer received 
whilst the Conference was in session. The Prime 
Minister read it out immediately in a sensational 
manner. ‘Please inform the Prime Minister’, the 
General telegraphed, ‘that in my opinion food 
must be sent into this area by the Allies without 
delay. . . . The mortality amongst women, chil- 
dren and sick is most grave, and sickness due to 
hunger is spreading. The attitude of the popula- 
tion is becoming one of despair, and the people 
feel that an end by bullets is preferable to death by 
starvation. . . . I request therefore that a definite 
date be fixed for the arrival of the first supplies.’ A 
considerable effect was produced; it became very 
difficult for the French to raise petty obstruction- 
isms. I learnt afterwards that the whole thing had 
been stage-managed and that Plumer’s telegram 
had been sent in response to a request from Paris, 
conveyed to him that morning in preparation for 
the afternoon. 

The French were now collapsing, but were not 
yet finished. It was agreed that food should be fur- 
nished. But before the Germans were told this, 
they must formally acknowledge their obligation 
to surrender the ships. This was agreed. Very 
well, said Clemenceau, Marshal Foch shall meet 
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the Germans and communicate the message to 
them. It was said innocently; but Lloyd George 
was quick enough to see the trap. Evidently the 
Marshal might contrive to deliver this ultimatum 
in such a way that the Germans would inevitably 
reject it. No, said Lloyd George, discarding the 
rhetorical for his bantering and humorous method, 
this has to do with ships, with sea not with land, 
and whilst he would defer to no man in his ad- 
miration of the Marshal on land, no, not to any 
man (stretching his hands towards Foch), was the 
Marshal equally at home on the sea? He, Lloyd 
George, had never crossed the Channel with him 
and so could not say for certain (smiling); but he 
would certainly get into terrible trouble in Eng- 
land if he did not retain for an Admiral the pre- 
rogative in such a matter as this. Admiral Wemyss, 
our First Sea Lord, was the man to deliver the 
message. The Marshal did not quite follow what 
was being said, but saw that he was being 
flattered and bantered; so he grinned and tugged 
his moustache. The Prime Minister appeared to 
be wreathed in good humour; everyone was 
pleased that the strain and tension were broken; 
and it was agreed at once that the Admiral 
should carry the ultimatum. It had been a ticklish 
moment, and Lloyd George’s comic hint that the 
Marshal was a sea-sick subject was an inspira- 
tion in the creation of atmosphere. 

But Klotz was not yet beaten. He still withheld 
the gold. The Germans should be allowed to pay 
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in any other way, but not in gold. He had shown, 
he declared, a very conciliatory spirit and had 
made great sacrifices, but it was impossible for 
him to go further without compromising his 
country’s interests, which (puffing himself out 
and attempting an appearance of dignity) had 
been placed in his charge. 

Never have I seen the equal of the onslaught 
with which that poor man was overwhelmed. Do 
you know Klotz by sight ?—a short, plump, heavy- 
moustached Jew, well groomed, well kept, but 
with an unsteady, roving eye, and his shoulders a 
little bent in an instinctive deprecation. Lloyd 
George had always hated him and despised him; 
and now saw in a twinkling that he could kill him. 
Women and children were starving, he cried, and 
here was M. Klotz prating and prating of his ‘goold’. 
He leant forward and with a gesture of his hands 
indicated to everyone the image of a hideous Jew 
clutching a money bag. His eyes flashed and the 
words came out with a contempt so violent that he 
seemed almost to be spitting at him. The anti- 
Semitism, not far below the surface in such an 
assemblage as that one, was up in the heart of 
everyone. Everyone looked at Klotz with a 
momentary contempt and hatred; the poor man 
was bent over his seat, visibly cowering. We hardly 
knew what Lloyd George was saying, but the 
words ‘goold’ and Klotz were repeated, and each 
time with exaggerated contempt. Then, turning, 
he called on Clemenceau to put a stop to these 
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obstructive tactics, otherwise, he cried, M. Klotz 
would rank with Lenin and Trotsky among those 
who had spread Bolshevism in Europe. The Prime 
Minister ceased. All round the room you could see 
each one grinning and whispering to his neigh- 
bour ‘Klotzky’. 

Clemenceau did what he could to save the face 
of his minister, blustering for a few minutes how 
his country had been ruined and ravaged; what 
guarantees had France in return for this?— 
merely a few pieces of gold, a few securities, which 
it was now proposed to take from them. In a word, 
he was being asked to betray his country, and that 
he refused to do. 

But it was really all over. Colonel House had 
supported the Prime Minister. So now did the 
Italians. The six Japs had sat, and still sat, silent, 
rigid and seemingly unapprehending, attendants 
at the drama of another planet. It was tea-time. 
Loucheur and I were told to go into the next 
room to prepare a formula. The gold was to be 
used after all. 

Four days later I was on a train again, bound 
for Brussels with the staff of Admiral Wemyss. This 
time, surely, we should come to business. But 
there was one obstacle. ‘The French had got their 
way on the point that the Germans were to give an 
unqualified acceptance to the surrender of the 
ships, before they were told our intentions about 
feeding them. In this way they must be taught 
that they were going to have to keep their engage- 
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ments whatever we might do. But in the irritable, 
enraged and suspicious mood which they had 
shown at Spa might they not possibly refuse, and 
insist on our showing our hand about the food 
before they engaged themselves about the ships? 

Rosie Wemyss, the First Sea Lord, was anew kind 
of admiral, unlike Browning of Treves or Hope 
of Spa. The descendant of one of William IV’s 
illegitimate children, with a comical, quizzical 
face and a single eye-glass, middle-aged, pleasure- 
loving, experienced and lazy, Rosie had still got a 
good many of the instincts of the flirtatious mid- 
shipman, and we had a very agreeable dinner in 
the restaurant car on that basis of relationship. 
Our level of wit may be measured by his great 
amusement that I, a University Professor, should, 
before we had finished the soup, have used the word 
‘bloody’; he’d never before sat next a Professor at 
dinner, so he said, and was greatly surprised. The 
Germans next day were to be wonderfully per- 
plexed by him; was he half-witted and imbecile? 
Or was he playing a game with them far cleverer 
than anything conceivable? They never made up 
their minds which; and to the end of history, I 
expect, the character of the English Rosie of the 
day will confound the understanding of Central 
Europe. There was one moment at the end of the 
Conference when the presiding German began to 
raise some financial point, of the answer to which 
Rosie hadn’t the faintest conception. I was sitting 
three places down the table. So without any 
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attempt at concealment from them sitting opposite, 
he hoisted a signal of distress and, turning my way 
with a comical, sea-sick-porpoise look, as good as 
said ‘For God’s sake be quick and tell me what to 
Say in answer to this silly ass’s question’. I wrote 
the reply on the paper table-cloth and tearing it off 
passed it down to him; he, all the time I was writ- 
ing, keeping up a look of mock despair, like that 
with which the Provost (Durnford) often likes to 
catch my eye at a College Meeting which is being 
addressed by Macaulay. But the Germans were 
simply astonished—at his total abandonment of the 
faintest attempt to keep up appearances of know- 
ing what this Conference was about, coupled with 
his supreme self-possession and unassailable, as it 
were social, superiority, like a humorous and good- 
natured duchess presiding over the financial busi- 
nessofa local charity—which somehow made them, 
so serious and pompous, seem to be a little absurd. 

Later in the evening, when I had returned to 
my sleeping-car and was preparing for bed, Cap- 
tain Jack Grant, R.N., the Admiral’s Chief of 
Staff, came down the train to say that the Admiral 
wanted to see me in his saloon. ‘Well,’ said the 
Admiral. ‘Is this business going to go all right, 
d’you think? Will they give us the ships?’ ‘Our 
proposals taken as a whole’, I answered, ‘are very 
favourable to them and very nearly what they de- 
manded at Spa. But if they are in the same temper 
and with the same instructions as at Spa, they may 
make trouble about the preliminary declaration. 
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That’s the difficult part of your job to-morrow.’ 
‘Yes,’ he went on, ‘but there’s got to be no mis- 
take about this, d’you understand? Those are my 
instructions from the Prime Minister.’ There was a 
pause. ‘You’ve had something to do with these 
fellows, haven’t you?’ he added, looking at me 
rather oddly; evidently Hope had told him about 
my escapade with Melchior. ‘Yes,’ I said, ‘a little.’ 
‘D’you think you could see to it that they don’t 
make any unnecessary trouble? There’s got to be 
no mistake about this, you know.’ I tumbled to his 
meaning, looked him in the eyes, and we both 
‘smiled. ‘Yes,’ I replied, ‘I might.’ “Well, you and 
Jack here had better see to it together.’ And with- 
out any more words I went back to my sleeping- 
car. 

We reached Brussels and attended the Admiral 
at an official call at the British Legation. Then 
Captain Jack Grant and I slipped away from the 
rest and made off in a motor car for the hotel 
where the Germans were staying. We entered the 
lounge and could see them through a glass door 
with their paper napkins under their chins eating 
a heavy and an early lunch. We hung about 
awkwardly, until I saw the secretary with the cut- 
about face crossing the lounge. I accosted him. 
“The Allied Delegation has just arrived,’ I said, 
‘and I want to see Dr Melchior for a moment 
about the time of this afternoon’s meeting.’ Mel- 
chior was fetched out, and the three of us went up 


in the lift to Melchior’s bedroom. The bed was 
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unmade, an unemptied chamberpot was on the 
floor, something which seemed like a chemise lay 
across the bed; it must have been the wrong room 
or these were the debris of the guest of the previous 
night. But Melchior took no notice. ‘I want to tell 
you’, I began, ‘the order of the afternoon’s pro- 
ceedings. At the beginning Excellenz von Braun 
will be called upon to make the following declara- 
tion about the ships, and until he has made it no 
further business can be proceeded with.’ Melchior’s 
face fell. ‘But,’ I went on, looking at him, ‘for 
your own most private information 1 think it is 
desirable that you should know what will follow. 
If von Braun feels able to make this declaration 
freely and without qualification, the Allied repre- 
sentatives will then proceed to undertake to re- 
victual Germany on the following conditions. 
Can you assure me that von Braun will do this?’ 
Melchior started; looked round from me and saw 
on his other side, Captain Jack Grant, R.N. This 
was evidently more than a personal impulse on 
my part; and the situation was clear to him. After 
only a moment’s pause he looked at me again 
with his solemn eyes. ‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘there shall 
be no difficulty about that.’ No more was said. I 
have recorded very nearly, I think, the whole of 
what passed between us. Jack Grant and 1 got up 
to go, and a few minutes later we were lunching at 
the Hotel Britannique with our own Delegation. 
The Admiral at the head of the table goggled his 
eyes at me. ‘I fancy it will be all right this after- 
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noon,’ I murmured to him. And so it was; all 
went according to programme. The Admiral in as 
stern a voice as he could muster called on the 
Excellenz to make the declaration about the ships. 
The French waited eagerly. ‘Certainly,’ replied 
von Braun calmly and without a pause, ‘we have 
always been prepared to keep all of our engage- 
ments strictly, and I am entirely ready to repeat 
them in the manner requested.’ 

There were many technical details to settle and 
we sat in conference with Melchior and the food 
experts for a long day. But all was settled now and 
the food trains started for Germany. 


I was to see Dr Melchior a good many times 
more before I left Paris for good. The Brussels 
Conference gave rise to much detailed business, 
which could only be settled face to face. Yet fre- 
quent visits to Tréves or Spa were terribly waste- 
ful of our time, and were becoming inconsistent 
with our other duties at the Peace Conference. I 
succeeded, therefore, without the knowledge of 
Foch, in getting off a telegram inviting Melchior 
and his colleagues to take up their residence in 
France. They agreed, and we kept them locked up 
for our convenience in the Chateau Villette near 
Compiègne, within a motor drive of Paris, where 
I visited them once a week for the transaction of 
current business. Later on when the rest of the 
German Delegation was invited to Versailles, 
Melchior removed there also, and our later meet- 
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ings were held in the great Hotel bordering on the 
Park where in the autumn of 1914 I had visited 
my brother Geoffrey. 

But I pass over these meetings to record the 
third and last occasion when I was alone with him. 
In October 1919, after I had returned to Cam- 
bridge, some Dutch financiers invited me to visit 
Amsterdam to discuss the situation with them; 
and on the rath October I arrived in Holland. 
Melchior had resigned from his position sooner 
than be a party to the Peace Treaty. Since that 
time he had twice refused to become Minister of 
Finance in the new German State, and had 
quietly gone back to his banking business at Ham- 
burg. I longed to see him again; and this was an 
opportunity. So from Amsterdam I caused a tele- 
gram to be sent to him saying that I should be 
there for a few days and would like to see him. 
Three days later he had arrived. 

Amsterdam swarms with spies and busybodies, 
and it was thought better that we should not meet 
in an hotel. Accordingly my friend Dr Vissering, 
the Governor of the Bank of the Netherlands, 
placed his study at our disposal. He lived on the 
Keizersgracht, one of those canals which, situated 
in concentric circles, give to Amsterdam its pecu- 
liarity. Before his house was one canal and behind — 
his garden was another. The house, one of the 
merchant mansions of Dutch glory, had a narrow 
front, but immense depth, and was so placed that, | 
bales being drawn up into the attics from barges, - 
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it could be residence and warchouse in one. 
Earlier in his career Dr Vissering had been 
Governor of the Bank of Java, and in his long 
study, running back from the window over the 
canal into darkness, Chino-Javanese lamps and 
images and cabinets, and all the ungainly bric-a- 
brac of a middle-class merchant from the East, 
overlaid the comfortable dignity of seventeenth- 
century Holland. No one was there; it was drizz- 
ling heavily ; and I looked out over the canal. I þe- 
gan to wonder at the impulse which had caused 
me to send for Melchior, for no such idea had 
entered my head before I left England, and what 
possible purpose this interview could serve. All the 
same I wanted to see him immensely. At last the 
door opened and he came in. 

It was extraordinary to meet without barriers, 
we two who had faced one another so often in 
opposition and etiquette and constraint. Those 
Paris negotiations seemed to be absurd and to be- 
long to a dream; and after a moment’s emotional 
embarrassment we settled down to a long ramb- 
ling gossip as two ordinary people. He told me of 
the last days at Weimar, and the struggle over the 
signature of the Treaty, his own resignation, how 
these days had been the most dreadful of all, how 
_Erzberger had deliberately betrayed to an agent 
of the English Government the decision of a secret 
Cabinet Meeting between Noske, David and him- 
self, in which it had been decided that in any event 
they must sign, and how he, Melchior, believed 
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that it was out of a knowledge of this decision that 
Lloyd George finally decided to abandon his 
efforts towards moderation. Melchior’s emotions 
were towards Germany and the falsehood and 
humiliation which his own people had brought on 
themselves, rather than towards us. I also under- 
stood most clearly, then for the first time, how 
dwellers in Eastern Germany look to the East and 
not Westwards. The war for him had been a war 
against Russia; and it was the thought of the dark _ 
forces which might now issue from the Eastwards, — 
which most obsessed him. I also understood better 
than before, what a precisian he was, astrict and 
upright moralist, a worshipper of the Tablets of the 
Law, a Rabbi. The breach of promise, the breach 
of discipline, the decay of honourable behaviour, 
the betrayal of undertakings by the one party and 
the insincere acceptance by the other of impossible 
conditions which it was not intended to carry out, 
Germany almost as guilty to accept what she 
could not fulfil as the Allies to impose what they 
were not entitled to exact—it was these offences 
against The Word which so much wounded him. 

As we talked on, the morning passed and it be- 
gan to seem ridiculous to me that we should not 
lunch together openly, like any other couple. So I 
asked him to my hotel, where a German American 
Jew, Paul Warburg, brother of Melchior’s Ham- 
burg partner, but one of the leading financiers of 
the United States and formerly the chief spirit of 
the Federal Reserve Board, was also to be my © 
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guest. We strolled out through Amsterdam, and 
Melchior, who knew it well, took me on our way to 
see a courtyard of ancient almshouses, which con- 
veyed to him, he said, most perfectly the intimate 
atmosphere of the town. It was a charming spot, 
indicative of order and of retirement. 

My book was not then out, and I had with me 
the manuscript of my chapter on the President. 
After lunch I read it to them. We went upstairs 
for privacy, this time to my bedroom not Mel- 
chior’s. I noted its effect on the two Jews. War- 
burg, for personal reasons, hated the President 
and felt a chuckling delight at his discomfiture; 
he laughed and giggled and thought it an awfully 
good hit. But Melchior, as I read, grew ever more 
solemn, until at the end he appeared almost to be 
in tears. This, then, was the other side of the cur- 
tain; neither profound causes, nor inevitable fate, 
nor magnificent wickedness. The Tablets of the 
Law, it was Melchior’s thought at that moment, 
had perished meanly. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


THE paper which follows was written as the result 
of a memoir of mine which was read in Lord 
Keynes’s absence, owing, I think, to his illness. It 
was afterwards sent to him to read. I am not sure 
of the date when my paper was read, but the en- 
velope in which it is contained shows that it was 
returned by him from Tilton at the end of August 
1938. His paper, which is printed here, was 
written at the beginning of September, when my 
paper was fresh in his mind. The subject of my 
memoir was the story of my introducing several of 
my friends to D. H. Lawrence, his intense dislike 
of them, and my bitter disappointment, which led 
me to stop seeing Lawrence. Keynes was one of 
my friends whom Lawrence most disliked. His 
feeling about them was, in essence, religious in- 
tolerance. He was a prophet who hated all those 
whose creeds protected them from ever becoming 
his disciples. I brought this out in my memoir and 
thus led Keynes to the re-examination of his early 
beliefs which follows. 

I had got to know Lawrence and Frieda in 1912 
owing to my father’s friendship with him. 

I was extremely fond of him and have no doubt 
that he liked me. I have never met a writer who 
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appeared to have such genius. I greatly admired, 
and still admire, his short stories, his poems and 
several of his novels, particularly his first novel 
The White Peacock. But I was a rationalist and a 
scientist, and I was repelled by his intuitive and 
dogmatic philosophy, whereas the ideas of my 
friends from Cambridge interested and attracted 
me. 

It was thus inevitable that sooner or later Law- 
rence should spew me out of his mouth, since I 
could never take his philosophy seriously. The 
breach was merely hastened by his meeting my 
friends. After my last visit to stay with Lawrence 
he wrote to Lady Ottoline Morrell, to whom I had 
also introduced him, in a letter included in his 
published correspondence: 

“We had David Garnett and Francis Birrell here for 
the week-end. When Birrell comes, tired and a bit lost 
and wandering—I love him. But, my God, to hear him 
talk sends me mad. To hear these young people talk 
really fills me with black fury: they talk endlessly, but 
endlessly—and never, never a good thing said. They are 
cased each in a hard little shell of his own and out of this 
they talk words. There is never for one second any out- 
going of feeling and no reverence, not a crumb or grain 
of reverence. I cannot stand it. I will not have people ~ 
like this—I had rather be alone. They made me dream 
of a beetle that bites like a scorpion. But I killed it—a 
very large beetle. I scotched it and it ran off—but I 
came on it again, and killed it. It is this horror of little 
swarming selves I can’t stand.’ | 


On the same day, the ۳ April, 1915, Lawrence 
wrote to me: 
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‘My dear David, 

‘Never bring Birrell to see me any more. There is 
something nasty about him like black beetles. He is 
horrible and unclean. I feel I should go mad when I 
think of your set, Duncan Grant and Keynes and Birrell. 
It makes me dream of beetles. In Cambridge I had a 
similar dream. I had felt it slightly before in the 
Stracheys. But it came full upon me in Keynes and in 
Duncan Grant. And yesterday I knew it again in Bir- 
rell ... you must leave these friends, these beetles, Bir- 
rell and Duncan Grant are done for forever. Keynes I 
am not sure . . . when I saw Keynes that morning in 
Cambridge it was one of the crises of my life. It sent me 
mad with misery and hostility and rage... .’ 


I replied to this letter, which was really an 
ultimatum telling me to break with him or with 
my friends, as I thought suitably and I only 
once saw Lawrence again, by accident, on Armi- 
stice Night, the 11th November 1918, in Montague 
Shearman’s rooms in the Adelphi. The breach 
would no doubt have been healed had Lawrence 
been more often in England. I continued to see 
Frieda when she visited England periodically, and 
in 1928 I wrote to Lawrence to tell him how much 
I admired Lady Chatterley’s Lover in a letter which 
pleased him, and he wrote me a warm and 
friendly letter in return. 

The reader is now in possession of the facts 
which led Maynard Keynes to re-examine his 
beliefs and those of his closest friends when they 
were undergraduates at Cambridge. 

Davip GARNETT. 


MY EARLY BELIEFS 


I can visualise very clearly the scene of my meet- 
ing with D. H. Lawrence in 1914 (Bunny seems to 
suggest 1915, but my memory suggests that it may 
have been earlier than that) of which he speaks in 
the letter from which Bunny quoted at the last 
meeting of the Club. But unfortunately I cannot 
remember any fragment of what was said, though 
I retain some faint remains of what was felt. 

It was at a breakfast party given by Bertie Rus- 
sell in his rooms in Nevile’s Court. There were 
only the three of us there. I fancy that Lawrence 
had been staying with Bertie and that there had 
been some meeting or party the night before, at 
which Lawrence had been facing Cambridge. 
Probably he had not enjoyed it.! My memory is 
that he was morose from the outset and said very 
little, apart from indefinite expressions of irritable 
dissent, all the morning. Most of the talk was be- 
tween Bertie and me, and I haven’t the faintest 
recollection of what it was about. But it was not 
the sort of conversation we should have had if we 

1 Professor G. E. Moore tells me that he sat next Lawrence in 
Hall that night and found nothing to say to him, but that after- 
wards Lawrence was introduced to Professor Hardy, the mathe- 
matician, with whom he had a long and friendly discussion. From 
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asucces. D. 
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had been alone. It was at Lawrence and with the 
intention, largely unsuccessful, of getting him to 
participate. We sat round the fireplace with the 
sofa drawn across. Lawrence sat on the right-hand 
side in rather a crouching position with his head 
down. Bertie stood up by the fireplace, as I think 
I did, too, from time to time. I came away feeling 
that the party had been a failure and that we had 
failed to establish contact, but with no other par- 
ticular impression. You know the sort of situation 
when two familiar friends talk at a visitor. I had 
never seen him before, and I never saw him again. 
Many years later he recorded in a letter, which is 
printed in his published correspondence, that I 
was the only member of Bloomsbury who had 
supported him by subscribing for Lady Chatterley. 

That is all I remember. But Bunny’s story suggests 
some inferences to me. In the passage of his life 
which Bunny has described I think that Lawrence 
was influenced by two causes of emotional dis- 
turbance. One of them centred round Ottoline. 
As always, Ottoline was keeping more than one 
world. Except for Bertie, the Cambridge and 
Bloomsbury world was only just beginning to hold 
her. Lawrence, Gertler, Carrington were a differ- 
ent strand in her furbelows. Lawrence was jealous 
of the other lot; and Cambridge rationalism and 
cynicism, then at their height, were, of course, re- 
pulsive to him. Bertie gave him what must have 
been, I think, his first glimpse of Cambridge. It 
overwhelmed, attracted and repulsed him—which 
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was the other emotional disturbance. It was ob- 
viously a civilisation, and not less obviously un- 
comfortable and unattainable for him—very re- 
pulsive and very attractive. Now Bunny had come 
into his life quite independently, neither through 
Ottoline nor from Cambridge and Bloomsbury; 
he was evidently very fond of Bunny; and when 
he saw fim being seduced by Cambridge, he was 
yet more jealous, just as he was jealous of Otto- 
line’s new leanings that way. And jealousy apart, 
it is impossible to imagine moods more antagoni- 
stic than those of Lawrence and of pre-war 
Cambridge. 

But when all that has been said, was there some- 
thing true and right in what Lawrence felt? 
There generally was. His reactions were incom- 
plete and unfair, but they were not usually base- 
less. I have said that I have forgotten what the 
conversation was about. But I expect it was pretty 
brittle stuff—not so brittle as Frankie Birrell’s— 
but pretty brittle all the same. And although it 
was silly to take it, or to estimate it, at its face 
value, did the way of responding to life which lay 
behind it lack something important? Lawrence 
was oblivious of anything valuable it may have 
offered—it was a lack that he was violently appre- 
hending. So Bunny’s memoir has thrown my mind 
back to reflections about our mental history in the 
dozen years before the war; and if it will not 
shock the club too much, I should like in this con- 
tribution to its proceedings to introduce for once, 
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mental or spiritual, instead of sexual, adventures, 
to try and recall the principal impacts on one’s 
virgin mind and to wonder how it has all turned 
out, and whether one still holds by that youthful 
religion. 

I went up to Cambridge at Michaelmas و1002‎ 
and Moore’s Principia Ethica came out atthe end of 
my first year. I have never heard of the present 
generation having read it. But, of course, its effect 
on us, and the talk which preceded and followed 
it, dominated, and perhaps still dominate, every- 
thing else. We were at an age when our beliefs 
influenced our behaviour, a characteristic of the 
young which it is easy for the middle-aged to for- 
get, and the habits of feeling formed then still per- 
sist in a recognisable degree. It is those habits of 
feeling, influencing the majority of us, which make 
this Club a coilectivity and separate us from the 
rest. They overlaid, somehow, our otherwise ex- 
tremely different characters—Moore himself was a 
puritan and precisian, Strachey (for that was his 
name at that time) a Voltairean, Woolf a rabbi, 
myself a nonconformist, Sheppard a conformist 
and (as it now turns out) an ecclesiastic, Clive a 
gay and amiable dog, Sydney-Turner a quietist, 
Hawtrey a dogmatist and so on. Of those who had 
come just before, only MacCarthy and Ainsworth, 
who were much influenced by their personal feel- 
ings for Moore, came under his full influence. We 
did not see much of Forster at that time; who was 


already the elusive colt ofa dark horse. It was only 
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for us, those who were active in 1903, that Moore 
completely ousted McTaggart, Dickinson, Russell. 
The influence was not only overwhelming; but it 
was the extreme opposite of what Strachey used to 
call funeste; it was exciting, exhilarating, the be- 
ginning of a renaissance, the opening of a new 
heaven on a new earth, we were the forerunners of 
a new dispensation, we were not afraid of any- 
thing. Perhaps it was because we were so brought 
up that even at our gloomiest and worst we have 
never lost a certain resilience which the younger 
generation seem never to have had. They have 
enjoyed, at most, only a pale reflection of some- 
thing, not altogether superseded, but faded and 
without illusions. 

Now what we got from Moore was by no means 


` entirely what he offered us. He had one foot on 


the threshold of the new heaven, but the other foot 
in Sidgwick and the Benthamite calculus and the 
general rules of correct behaviour. There was one 
chapter in the Principia of which we took not the 
slightest notice. We accepted Moore’s religion, so 
to speak, and discarded his morals. Indeed, in our 
opinion, one of the greatest advantages of his 
religion, was that it made morals unnecessary— 
meaning by ‘religion’ one’s attitude towards one- 
self and the ultimate and by ‘morals’ one’s atti- 
tude towards the outside world and the inter- 
mediate. To the consequences of having a religion 
and no morals I return later. 

Even if the new members of the Club know 
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what the religion was (do they ?), it will not do any 
of us any harm to try and recall the crude out- 
lines. Nothing mattered except states of mind, our 
own and other people’s of course, but chiefly our 
own. These states of mind were not associated 
with action or achievement or with consequences. 
They consisted in timeless, passionate states of con- 
templation and communion, largely unattached 
to ‘before’ and ‘after’. Their value depended, in 
accordance with the principle of organic unity, on 
the state of affairs as a whole which could not be 
usefully analysed into parts. For example, the 
value of the state of mind of being in love did not 
depend merely on the nature of one’s own emo- 
tions, but also on the worth of their object and on 
the reciprocity and nature of the object’s emotions; 
but it did not depend, if I remember rightly, or 
did not depend much, on what happened, or how 
one felt about it, a year later, though I myself was 
always an advocate of a principle of organic unity 
through time, which still seems to me only sensible. 
The appropriate subjects of passionate contempla- 
tion and communion were a beloved person, 
beauty and truth, and one’s prime objects in life 
were love, the creation and enjoyment of aesthetic 
experience and the pursuit of knowledge. Of these 
love came a long way first. But in the early days 
under Moore’s influence the public treatment of 
this and its associated acts was, on the whole, 
austere and platonic. Some of us might argue that 
physical enjoyment could spoil and detract from 
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the state of mind as a whole. I do not remember at 
what date Strachey issued his edict that certain 
Latin technical terms of sex were the correct 
words to use, that to avoid them was a grave error, 
and, even in mixed company, a weakness, and the 
use of other synonyms a vulgarity. But I should 
certainly say that this was later. In 1903 those 
words were not even esoteric terms of common 
discourse. 

Our religion closely followed the English puri- 
tan tradition of being chiefly concerned with the 
salvation of our own souls. The divine resided 
within a closed circle. There was not a very inti- 
mate connection between ‘being good’ and ‘doing 
good’; and we had a feeling that there was some 
risk that in practice the latter might interfere with 
the former. But religions proper, as distinct from 
modern ‘social service’ pseudo-religions, have 
always been of that character; and perhaps it was 
a sufficient offset that our religion was altogether 
unworldly—with wealth, power, popularity or 
success it had no concern whatever, they were 
thoroughly despised. 


How did we know what states of mind were 
good? This was a matter of direct inspection, of 
direct unanalysable intuition about which it was 


useless and impossible to argue. In that case who 


was right when there was a difference of opinion? | 
There were two possible explanations. It might be 


that the two parties were not really talking about | 


the same thing, that they were not bringing their 
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intuitions to bear on precisely the same object, 
and, by virtue of the principle of organic unity, a 
very small difference in the object might make a 
very big difference in the result. Or it might be 
that some people had an acuter sense of judgment, 
just as some people can judge a vintage port and 
others cannot. On the whole, so far as I remem- 
ber, this explanation prevailed. In practice, vic- 
tory was with those who could speak with the 
greatest appearance of clear, undoubting con- 
viction and could best use the accents of infalli- 
bility. Moore at this time was a master of this 
method—greeting one’s remarks with a gasp of in- 
credulity—Do you really think that, an expression 
of face as if to hear such a thing said reduced him 
to a state of wonder verging on imbecility, with 
his mouth wide open and wagging his head in the 
negative so violently that his hair shook. Oh! he 
would say, goggling at you as if either you or he 
must be mad; and no reply was possible. Strachey’s 
` methods were different; grim silence as if such a 
dreadful observation was beyond comment and 
the less said about it the better, but almost as 
effective for disposing of what he called death- 
packets. Woolf was fairly good at indicating a 
negative, but he was better at producing the effect 
that it was useless to argue with him than at 
crushing you. Dickinson knew how to shrug his 
shoulders and retreat unconvinced, but it was re- 
treat all the same. As for Sheppard and me we 
could only turn like worms, but worms who could 
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be eventually goaded into voluble claims that 
worms have at least the right to turn. Yet after all 
the differences were about details. Broadly speak- 
ing we all knew for certain what were good states 
of mind and that they consisted in communion 
with objects of love, beauty and truth. 

I have called this faith a religion, and some sort 
of relation of neo-platonism it surely was. But we 
should have been very angry at the time with such 
a suggestion. We regarded all this as entirely 
rational and scientific in character. Like any 
other branch of science, it was nothing more than 
the application of logic and rational analysis to 
the material presented as sense-data. Our appre- 
hension ofgood was exactly the same as our appre- 
hension of green, and we purported to handle it 
with the same logical and analytical technique 
which was appropriate to the latter. Indeed we 
combined a dogmatic treatment as to the nature 
of experience with a method of handling it which 
was extravagantly scholastic. Russell’s Principles of 
Mathematics came outin the same year as Principia 
Ethica; and the former, in spirit, furnished a 
method for handling the material provided by the 
latter. Let me give you a few examples of the sort 
of things we used to discuss. 

If A was in love with B and believed that B reci- 
procated his feelings, whereas in fact B did not, 
but was in love with CG, the state of affairs was cer- 
tainly not so good as it would have been if A had 
been right, but was it worse or better than it would 
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become if A discovered his mistake? If A was in 
love with B under a misapprehension as to B’s 
qualities, was this better or worse than A’s not 
being in love at all? If A was in love with B be- 
cause A’s spectacles were not strong enough to 
see B’s complexion, did this altogether, or partly, 
destroy the value of A’s state of mind? Suppose we 
were to live our lives backwards, having our 
experiences in the reverse order, would this affect 
the value of our successive states of mind? If the 
states of mind enjoyed by each of us were pooled 
and then redistributed, would this affect their 
value? How did one compare the value of a good 
state of mind which had bad consequences with a 
bad state of mind which had good consequences? 
In valuing the consequences did one assess them 
at their actual value as it turned out eventually 
to be, or their probable value at the time? If at 
their probable value, how much evidence as to 
possible consequences was it one’s duty to collect 
before applying the calculus? Was there a separate 
objective standard of beauty? Was a beautiful 
thing, that is to say, by definition that which it was 
good to contemplate? Or was there an actual 
objective quality ‘beauty’, just like ‘green’ and 
‘good’? And knowledge, too, presented a problem. 
Were all truths equally good to pursue and con-. 
template?—as for example the number of grains 
in a given tract of sea-sand. We were disposed to 
repudiate very strongly the idea that useful know- 
ledge could be preferable to useless knowledge. 
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But we flirted with the idea that there might be 
some intrinsic quality—though not, perhaps, quite 
on a par with ‘green’ and ‘good’ and ‘beautiful’— 
which one could call ‘interesting’, and we were 
prepared to think it just possible that ‘interesting’ 
knowledge might be better to pursue than ‘un- 
interesting’ knowledge. Another competing adjec- 
tive was ‘important’, provided it was quite clear 
that ‘important’ did not mean ‘useful’. Or to re- 
turn again to our favourite subject, was a violent 
love affair which lasted a short time better than a 
more tepid one which endured longer? We were 
inclined to think it was. But I have said enough by 
now to make it clear that the problems of men- 
suration, in which we had involved ourselves, were 
somewhat formidable. 

It was all under the influence of Moore’s method, 
according to which you could hope to make essen- 
tially vague notions clear by using precise langu- 
age about them and asking exact questions. It was 
a method of discovery by the instrument of im- 
peccable grammar and an unambiguous diction- 
ary. ‘What exactly do you mean?’ was the phrase 
most frequently on our lips. If it appeared under 
cross-examination that you did not mean exactly 
anything, you lay under a strong suspicion of 
meaning nothing whatever. It was a stringent 
education in dialectic; but in practice it was a 
kind of combat in which strength of character was 
really much more valuable than subtlety of mind. 
In the preface to his great work, bespattered with 
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the numerous italics through which the reader 
who knew him could actually hear, as with Queen 
Victoria, the vehemence of his utterance, Moore 
begins by saying that error is chiefly ‘the attempt 
to answer questions, without first discovering pre- 
cisely what question it is which you desire to answer. 
. .. Once we recognise the exact meaning of the 
two questions, I think it also becomes plain 
exactly what kind of reasons are relevant as argu- 
ments for or against any particular answer to 
them.’ So we spent our time trying to discover pre- 
cisely what questions we were asking, confident in 
the faith that, if only we could ask precise 
questions, everyone would know the answer. In- 
deed Moore expressly claimed as much. In his 
famous chapter on “The Ideal’ he wrote: 


‘Indeed, once the meaning of the question is clearly 
understood, the answer to it, in its main outlines, ap- 
pears to be so obvious, that it runs the risk of seeming to 
be a platitude. By far the most valuable things, which 
we know or can imagine, are certain states of conscious- 
ness, which may be roughly described as the pleasures 
of human intercourse and the enjoyment of beautiful 
objects. No one, probably, who has asked himself the 
question, has ever doubted that personal affection and 
the appreciation of what is beautiful in Art or Nature, 
are good in themselves; nor if we consider strictly what 
things are worth having purely for their own sakes, does it 
appear probable that any one will think that anything 
else has nearly so great a value as the things which are 
included under these two heads.’ 


And then there was the question of pleasure. As 
time wore on towards the nineteen-tens, I fancy 
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we weakened a bit about pleasure. But, in our 
prime, pleasure was nowhere. I would faintly urge 
that if two states of mind were similar in all other 
respects except that one was pleasurable and the 
other was painful there might be a little to be said 
for the former, but the principle of organic unities 
was against me. It was the general view (though 
not quite borne out by the Principia) that pleasure 
had nothing to do with the case and, on the whole, 
a pleasant state of mind lay under grave suspicion 
of lacking intensity and passion. 

In those days X. had not taken up women, nor 
Woolf monkeys, and they were not their present 
blithe selves. The two of them, sunk deep in 
silence and in basket chairs on opposite sides of 
the fireplace in a room which was at all times 
pitch dark, would stop sucking their pipes only to 
murmur that all good states of mind were 
extremely painful and to imply that all painful 
states of mind were extremely good. Strachey 
seconded them—it was only in his second child- 
hood that Lytton took up pleasure—though his 
sorrow was more fitful than their settled gloom. 
But with Sheppard and myself cheerfulness could 
not but break through, and we were in great dis- 
grace about it. There was a terrible scene one 
evening when we turned insubordinate and reck- 
less and maintained that there was nothing wrong 
in itself in being cheerful. It was decided that such 
low habits were particularly characteristic of 
King’s as opposed to the austerity of Trinity. 
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Socrates had persuaded Protarchus that pure 
hedonism was absurd. Moore himself was only pre- 
pared to accept pleasure as an enhancement of a 
state of affairs otherwise good. But Moore hated 
evil and he found a place in his religion for vin- 
dictive punishment. ‘Not only is the pleasantness 
of a state not in proportion to its intrinsic worth; it 
may even add positively to its vileness. . . The 
infliction of pain on a person whose state of mind is 
bad may, ifthe pain be not too intense, create a state 
of things that is better on the whole than if the evil 
state of mind had existed unpunished. Whether 
such a state of affairs can ever constitute a positive 
. good is another question, ’ I call attention to the 
qualification ‘if the pain be not too intense’. Our 
Ideal was a merciful God. 

Thus we were brought up—with Plato’s absorp- 
tion in the good in itself, with a scholasticism 
which outdid St Thomas, in calvinistic with- 
drawal from the pleasures and successes of Vanity 
Fair, and oppressed with all the sorrows of Wer- 
ther. It did not prevent us from laughing most of 
the time and we enjoyed supreme self-confidence, 
superiority and contempt towards all the rest of 
the unconverted world. But it was hardly a state 
of mind which a grown-up person in his senses 
could sustain literally. When MacCarthy came 
down for a week-end, he would smile affection- 
ately, persuade Moore to sing his German Lieder 
at the piano, to hear which we all agreed was a 
very good state of mind indeed, or incite Bob 
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Trevy to deliver a broken oration which was a 
frantic travesty of the whole method, the charm of 
it lying in the impossibility of deciding whether 
Bob himself meant it, half at least, seriously or 
not. 

It seems to me looking back, that this religion of 
ours was a very good one to grow up under. It re- 
mains nearer the truth than any other that I know, 
with less irrelevant extraneous matter and nothing 
to be ashamed of; though it is a comfort to-day 
to be able to discard with a good conscience the 
calculus and the mensuration and the duty to 
know exactly what one means and feels. It was a 
purer, sweeter air by far than Freud cum Marx. 
It is still my religion under the surface. I read 
again last week Moore’s famous chapter on “The 
Ideal’. It is remarkable how wholly oblivious he 
managed to be of the qualities of the life of action 
and also of the pattern of life as a whole. He was 
existing in a timeless ecstasy. His way of trans- 
lating his own particular emotions of the moment 
into the language of generalised abstraction is a 
charming and beautiful comedy. Do you remem- 
ber the passage in which he discusses whether, 
granting that it is mental qualities which one 
should chiefly love, it is important that the be- 
loved person should also be good-looking? In the 
upshot good looks win a modest victory over 
‘mental qualities’. I cannot forbear to quote this 
sweet and lovely Peo 50 sincere and passion- 
ate and careful: 
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‘I think it may be admitted that wherever the affec- 
tion is most valuable, the appreciation of mental 
qualities must form a large part of it, and that the pre- 
sence of this part makes the whole far more valuable 
than it could have been without it. But 16 seems very 
doubtful whether this appreciation, by itself, can possess 
as much value as the whole in which it is combined with 
an appreciation of the appropriate corporeal expression 
of the mental qualities in question. It is certain that in 
all actual cases of valuable affection, the bodily ex- 
pressions of character, whether by looks, by words, or 
by actions, do form a part of the object towards which 
the affection is felt, and that the fact of their inclusion 
appears to heighten the value of the whole state. It 1s, 
indeed, very difficult to imagine what the cognition of 
mental qualities alone, unaccompanied by any corporeal 
expression, would be like; and, in so far as we succeed 
in making this abstraction, the whole considered cer- 
tainly appears to have less value. I therefore conclude 
that the importance of an admiration of admirable 
mental qualities lies chiefly in the immense superiority 
of a whole, in which it forms a part, to one in which it 
is absent, and not in any high degree of intrinsic value 
which it possesses by itself. It even appears to be doubt- 
ful, whether, in itself, it possesses so much value as the 
appreciation of mere corporeal beauty undoubtedly 
does possess; that 1s to say, whether the appreciation of 
what has great intrinsic value is so valuable as the appre- 
ciation of what is merely beautiful. 

‘But further if we consider the nature of admirable 
mental qualities, by themselves, it appears that a proper 
appreciation of them involves a reference to purely 
material beauty in yet another way. Admirable mental 
qualities do, if our previous conclusions are correct, con- 
sist very largely in an emotional contemplation of 
beautiful objects; and hence the appreciation of them 
will consist essentially in the contemplation of such con- 
templation. It is true that the most valuable appreci- 
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ation of persons appears to be that which consists in the 
appreciation of their appreciation of other persons: but 
even here a reference to material beauty appears to be 
involved, both in respect of the fact that what is appre- 
ciated in the last instance may be the contemplation of 
what is merely beautiful, and in respect of the fact that 
the most valuable appreciation of a person appears to 
include an appreciation of his corporeal expression. 
Though, therefore, we may admit that the appreciation 
of a person’s attitude towards other persons, or, to take 
one instance, the love of love, is far the most 2 bE 
good we know, and far more valuable than the mere 
love of beauty, yet we can only admit this if the first be 
understood to include the latter, in various degrees of 
directness.’ 


The New Testament is a handbook for politi- 
cians compared with the unworldliness of Moore’s 
chapter on “The Ideal’. I know no equal to it in 
literature since Plato. And it is better than Plato 
because it is quite free from fancy. It conveys the 
beauty of the literalness of Moore’s mind, the pure 
and passionate intensity of his vision, unfanciful 
and undressed-up. Moore had a nightmare once in 
which he could not distinguish propositions from 
tables. But even when he was awake, he could not 
distinguish love and beauty and truth from the 
furniture. They took on the same definition of out- 
line, the same stable, solid, objective qualities and 
-= common-sense reality. 

I see no reason to shift from the fundamental 
intuitions of Principia Ethica; though they are much 
too few and too narrow to fit actual experience 
which provides a richer and more various con- 
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tent. That they furnish a justification of experience 
wholly independent of outside events has become 
an added comfort, even though one cannot live 
to-day secure in the undisturbed individualism 
which was the extraordinary achievement of the 
early Edwardian days, not for our little lot only, 
but for everyone else, too. 

I am still a long way off from D. H. Lawrence 
and what he might have been justified in meaning 
when he said that we were ‘done for’. And even 
now I am not quite ready to approach that theme. 
First of all I must explain the other facet of our 
faith. So far it has been a question of our attitude 
to ourselves and one another. What was our 
understanding of the outside world and our rela- 
tion to it? 

It was an important object of Moore’s book to 
distinguish between goodness as an attribute of 
states of mind and rightness as an attribute of 
actions. He also has a section on the justification of 
general rules of conduct. The large part played by 
considerations of probability in his theory of right 
conduct was, indeed, an important contributory 
cause to my spending all the leisure of many years 
on the study of that subject: I was writing under 
the joint influence of Moore’s Principia Ethica and 
Russell’s Principia Mathematica. But for the most 
part, as I have said, we did not pay attention to 
this aspect of the book or bother much about it. 
We were living in the specious present, nor had be- 
gun to play the game of consequences. We existed 
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in the world of Plato’s Dialogues; we had not 
reached the Republic, let alone the Laws. 

This brought us one big advantage. As we had 
thrown hedonism out of the window and, dis- 
carding Moore’s so highly problematical calcu- 
lus, lived entirely in present experience, since 
social action as an end in itself and not merely as a 
lugubrious duty had dropped out of our Ideal, 
and, not only social action, but the life of action 
generally, power, politics, success, wealth, ambi- 
tion, with the economic motive and the economic 
criterion less prominent in our philosophy than 
with St Francis of Assisi, who at least made collec- 
tions for the birds, it follows that we were amongst 
the first of our generation, perhaps alone amongst 
our generation, to escape from the Benthamite 
tradition. In practice, of course, at least so far as I 
was concerned, the outside world was not for- 
gotten or forsworn. But I am recalling what our 
Ideal was in those early days when the life of 
passionate contemplation and communion was 
supposed to oust all other purposes whatever. It 
can be no part of this memoir for me to try to ex- 
plain why it was such a big advantage for us to 
have escaped from the Benthamite tradition. But I 
do now regard that as the worm which has been 
gnawing at the insides of modern civilisation and 
is responsible for its present moral decay. We used 
to regard the Christians as the enemy, because 
they appeared as the representatives of tradition, 
convention and hocus-pocus. In truth it was the 
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Benthamite calculus, based on an over-valuation 
of the economic criterion, which was destroying 
the quality of the popular Ideal. 

Moreover, it was this escape from Bentham, 
joined with the unsurpassable individualism of our 
philosophy, which has served to protect the whole 
lot of us from the final reductio ad absurdum of 
Benthamism known as Marxism. We have com- 
pletely failed, indeed, to provide a substitute for 
these economic bogus-faiths capable of protecting 
or satisfying our successors. But we ourselves have 
remained—am I not right in saying all of us ?—alto- 
gether immune from the virus, as safe in the citadel 
of our ultimate faith as the Pope of Rome in his. 

This is what we gained. But we set on one side, 
not only that part of Moore’s fifth chapter on 
‘Ethics in relation to Conduct’ which dealt with 
the obligation so to act as to produce by causal 
connection the most probable maximum of even- 
tual good through the whole procession of future 
ages (a discussion which was indeed riddled with 
. fallacies), but also the part which discussed the 
duty of the individual to obey general rules. We 
entirely repudiated a personal lability on us to 
obey general rules. We claimed the right to judge 
every individual case on its merits, and the wis- 
dom, experience and self-control to do so success- 
fully. This was a very important part of our faith, 
violently and aggressively held, and for the outer 
world it was our most obvious and dangerous 


characteristic. We repudiated entirely customary 
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morals, conventions and traditional wisdom. We 
were, that is to say, in the strict sense of the term, 
immoralists. The consequences of being found out 
had, of course, to be considered for what they 
were worth. But we recognised no moral obliga- 
tion on us, no inner sanction, to conform or to 
obey. Before heaven we claimed to be our own 
judge in our own case. I have come to think that 
this is, perhaps, rather a Russian characteristic. 
It is certainly not an English one. It resulted in a 
general, widespread, though partly covert, sus- 
picion affecting ourselves, our motives and our be- 
haviour. This suspicion still persists to a certain 
extent, and it always will. It has deeply coloured 
the course of our lives in relation to the outside 
world. It is, I now think, a justifiable suspicion. 
Yet so far as I am concerned, it is too late to 
change. I remain, and always will remain, an 
immoralist. 

I am not now concerned, however, with the fact 
that this aspect of our code was shocking. It would 
have been not less so, even if we had been per- 
fectly right. What matters a great deal more is the 
fact that it was flimsily based, as I now think, on 
an a priori view of what human nature is like, both 
other people’s and our own, which was disas- 
trously mistaken. 

I have said that we were amongst the first to 
escape from Benthamism. But of another eigh- 
teenth-century heresy we were the unrepentant 
heirs and last upholders. We were among the last 
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of the Utopians, or meliorists as they are some- 
times called, who believe in a continuing moral 
progress by virtue of which the human race al- 
ready consists of reliable, rational, decent people, 
influenced by truth and objective standards, who 
can be safely released from the outward restraints 
of convention and traditional standards and in- 
flexible rules of conduct, and left, from now on- 
wards, to their own sensible devices, pure motives 
and reliable intuitions of the good. The view that 
human nature is reasonable had in 1903 quite a 
long history behind it. It underlay the ethics of 
 self-interest—rational self-interest as 1t was called— 
` just as much as the universal ethics of Kant or 
Bentham which aimed at the general good; and it 
was because self-interest was rational that the ego- 
istic and altruistic systems were supposed to work 
out in practice to the same conclusions. 

In short, we repudiated all versions of the doc- 
trine of original sin, of there being insane and irra- 
tional springs of wickedness in most men. We were 
not aware that civilisation was a thin and precar- 
ious crust erected by the personality and the will 
of a very few, and only maintained by rules and 
conventions skilfully put across and guilefully pre- 
served. We had no respect for traditional wisdom 
or the restraints of custom. We lacked reverence, as 
Lawrence observed and as Ludwig with justice 
also used to say—for everything and everyone. It 
did not occur to us to respect the extraordinary 
accomplishment of our predecessors in the order- 
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ing of life (as it now seems to me to have been) or 
the elaborate framework which they had devised 
to protect this order. Plato said in his Laws that 
one of the best ofa set of good laws would be a law 
forbidding any young man to enquire which of 
them are right or wrong, though an old man re- 
marking any defect in the laws might communicate 
this observation to a ruler or to an equal in years 
when no young man was present. That was a dict- 
um in which we should have been unable to dis- 
cover any point or significance whatever. As cause 
and consequence of our general state of mind we 
completely misunderstood human nature, in- 
cluding our own. The rationality which we attri- 
buted to it led to a superficiality, not only of judg- 
ment, but also of feeling. It was not only that in- 
tellectually we were pre-Freudian, but we had 
lost something which our predecessors had without 
replacing it. I still suffer incurably from attribut- 
ing an unreal rationality to other people’s feelings 
and behaviour (and doubtless to my own, too). | 

There is one small but extraordinarily silly mani- 
festation of this absurd idea of what is ‘normal’, 


namely the impulse to protest—to write a letter to | 


The Times, call a meeting in the Guildhall, sub- 
scribe to some fund when my presuppositions as 


to what is ‘normal’ are not fulfilled. I behave as if | 
there really existed some authority or standard to | 
which I can successfully appeal if I shout loud | 
enough—perhaps it is some hereditary vestige ofa | 


belief in the efficacy of prayer. 
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I have said that this pseudo-rational view of 
human nature led to a thinness, a superficiality, 
not only of judgment, but also of feeling. It seems 
to me that Moore’s chapter on ‘The Ideal’ left out 
altogether some whole categories of valuable emo- 
tion. The attribution of rationality to human 
nature, instead of enriching it, now seems to me 
to have impoverished it. It ignored certain power- 
ful and valuable springs of feeling. Some of the 
spontaneous, irrational outbursts of human nature 
can have a sort of value from which our schema- 
tism was cut off. Even some of the feelings asso- 
ciated with wickedness can have value. And in 
addition to the values arising out of spontaneous, 
volcanic and even wicked impulses, there are 
many objects of valuable contemplation and com- 
munion beyond those we knew of—those con- 
cerned with the order and pattern of life amongst 
communities and the emotions which they can in- 
spire. Though one must ever remember Paley’s 
dictum that ‘although we speak of communities as 
of sentient beings and ascribe to them happiness 
and misery, desires, interests and passions, nothing 
really exists or feels but individuals’, yet we carried 
the individualism of our individuals too far. 

And as the years wore on towards 1914, the 
thinness and superficiality, as well as the falsity, 
of our view of man’s heart became, as it now seems 
to me, more obvious; and there was, too, some 
falling away from the purity of the original doc- 
trine. Concentration on moments of communion 
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between a pair of lovers got thoroughly mixed up 
with the, once rejected, pleasure. The pattern of 
life would sometimes become no better than a 
succession of permutations of short sharp super- 
ficial ‘intrigues’, as we called them. Our comments 
on life and affairs were bright and amusing, but 
brittle—as I said of the conversation of Russell 
and myself with Lawrence—because there was no 
solid diagnosis of human nature underlying them. 
Bertie in particular sustained simultaneously a 
pair of opinions ludicrously incompatible. He held 
that in fact human affairs were carried on after a 
most irrational fashion, but that the remedy was 
quite simple and easy, since all we had to do was 
to carry them on rationally. A discussion of prac- 
tical affairs on these lines was really very boring. 
And a discussion of the human heart which 
ignored so many of its deeper and blinder pas- 
sions, both good and bad, was scarcely more in- 
teresting. Indeed it is only states of mind that 
matter, provided we agree to take account of the 
pattern of life through time and give up regarding 
it as a series of independent, instantaneous flashes, 
but the ways in which states of mind can be valu- 
able, and the objects of them, are more various, 
and also much richer, than we allowed for. I fancy 
we used in old days to get round the rich variety of 
experience by expanding illegitimately the field of 
aesthetic appreciation (we would deal, for ex- 
ample, with all branches of the tragic emotion 
under this head), classifying as aesthetic experience 
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what is really human experience and somehow 
sterilising it by this mis-classification. 

If, therefore, I altogether ignore our merits— 
our charm, our intelligence, our unworldliness, 
our affection—I can see us as water-spiders, grace- 
fully skimming, as light and reasonable as air, the 
surface of the stream without any contact at all 
. with the eddies and currents underneath. And if I 
imagine us as coming under the observation of 
Lawrence’s ignorant, jealous, irritable, hostile 
eyes, what a combination of qualities we offered to 
arouse his passionate distaste; this thin rational- 
ism skipping on the crust of the lava, ignoring 
both the reality and the value of the vulgar pas- 
sions, joined to libertinism and comprehensive 
irreverence, too clever by half for such an earthy 
character as Bunny, seducing with its intellectual 
chic such a portent as Ottoline, a regular skin- 
poison. All this was very unfair to poor, silly, well- 
meaning us. But that is why I say that there may 
have been just a grain of truth when Lawrence 
said in 1914 that we were ‘done for’. 


oth September 1938. 
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